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Want a wage increase? 


INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTION: that’s th 
only way it can be done. As the American Fede 
ation of Labor says, “Wage increases must | 
earned by production. When unions and manag 
ment cooperate to improve production and shag 


2 
if 


the gains, wages can rise without increasin 
prices. This is the way to higher living stand 
ards.”* In other words, the more you and a 
your fellow-workers produce, the more there 
to divide—and you can’t divide somethin 
that isn’t there. 


Most workers are intelligent enough to knovy 
this, but some of their leaders (or mis-leaders 
have told them there are huge corporation profit 
out of which wage increases can be paid. If al 
the profits of industry were divided amon; 
workers, wages could only be raised 49%. An 
that would leave no money with which to buy 
additional equipment—and without new equip- 

WARN ER ment, wages would soon have to decline. 


& 
SWASEY Management is providing labor with modern 


: ; ibility to use 
\ Micocdilene ame equipment It is labor's respons bil y | 
Cleveland that equipment to increase production which 
is the only place out of which increased wages 
can possibly come. 


*From Labor's Monthly Survey, American Federation of Labor 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 





50-foot collapsible straw 
for a 5000-gallon drink 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


ya minute of extra time on the 
ground by a 300-mile-an-hour 
urplane represents 5 air miles lost. 
Greatest waste of time used to be 
in refueling. 

Hose big enough to fill a plane’s 
§000-gallon tanks in a hurry was too 
teavy — hauling 50-foot lengths of it 
up and over the plane took valuable 
time. So a smaller hose had to be used, 
which meant slow flow, with time lost 
ia filling tanks. 

B.F.Goodrich engineers, who had 


developed so many improvements in 
aviation, went to work on this problem. 
With their experience in designing 
hundreds of different types and sizes of, 
hose for almost every purpose, they 
developed another one which was large 
enough yet light in weight. The real 
development was that this new hose 
is so flexible it can be collapsed and 
hauled up on the plane empty, gas 
pumped through, the hose drained by 
suction, and so lightened, collapsed and 
hauled off again easily and quickly. 


With this new hose a larger size 
could be used —a plane could be filled 
in one-fourth the former time and so 
put into the air 20 minutes sooner—be 
100 miles on its way in the time saved 
by the hose alone. 

This is the sort of development 
B.F.Goodrich is constantly making, to 
improve its products and their value to 
all users. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, 
Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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SHEET BRONZE 
Plain or graphited 


ELECTING the RIGHT bearing 
for each application is an easy 
matter when you come to Johnson 
Bronze. You simply tell us what 
you expect of the bearing . . . the 
load it must carry . .. the speed at 
which it will operate . . . the type of 
lubrication that will be used. Armed 
with this data and any other perti- 
nent operating facts we can tell you 
which type of bearing will give you 
the greatest service for the longest 
period of time at the lowest possible 
cost. 

As we manufacture ALL types of 
Sleeve Bearings we base all of our 
recommendations on facts . . . free 
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‘WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 











I. 
TALKING DOWN PRICES is Tru- 


man’s contribution toward avoiding a 
slump this year. 







Government men are worried over continued 
ty of the price structure. They think now is the 





hance to moderate a drop in consumer demand 





turning prices down. 
Truman’s press conference appeal for lower 
;s brings up the heavy guns behind a campaign 
kbeen quietly gathering momentum for several 


© 

isiness Chairman Nourse of Truman’s Economic Coun- 
ry, janquges been making speeches to businessmen. 

+ Prod His theme: Wise industrialists will follow Ford 





International Harvester. 





& 
‘Commerce Secretary Harriman has been work- 
* Linggn prices through his Business Advisory Council 
had wilted under Wallace, but Harriman has 

Willig ita shot in the arm. 

Through it, Harriman seeks to reach those sec- 
Mof big industry whose prices are—to a degree— 
a by executive action rather than in the market- 
His sales talk: High-level operations now per- 
price cuts. To make those cuts is simply good 

ness. 











e 

cf’ CONGRESS WINDS UP its third month on the 
09. this week (page 15). G.O.P. leaders call it the 
‘way mark; they talk of adjourning early in 








Mac What has Congress done? 
“. Eq Here's a tally card to bring you up-to-date on 
Bost major issues. 


Hal 
~~ o 
“ll These things have been accomplished: 

OPA and CPA ordered to close up shop by 
e 30. 
Wartime excise taxes continued indefinitely. 


Bill banning portal-to-portal suits passed both 














Constitutional amendment limiting future 
sidents to two elected terms approved for sub- 
sion to the states. 

Emergency action taken to prevent hoof-and- 
uth disease from spreading across the Mexican 














der, 
These matters are on their way: 
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Taxes—House has acted on G.O.P.'s promised 
20% income tax cut—sweetened to make it 30% 
for the 20 million smallest taxpayers. 

Spending—Senate and House Republicans 
agree on taking a big bite out of Truman's budget 
for next year—they disagree on how much. So far 
House has trimmed $200 million from Truman’‘s 
requests—from Labor agencies, Federal Security, 
Treasury, and Post Office 

Labor—Disputes bill ready for floor action 
within two weeks; odds now favor House to be ready 
first. 

Wartime controls—Rubber allocation and 
product s:.ecification continued one year, but gov- 
ernment buying of crude cut off next week. 








Also sugar rationing and price ceilings are set 
to be continued—with administration shifted to 
Agriculture. 

For other remnants of allocation and import 
controls—tin, fats and oils, quinine, etc.—a three- 
month extension. That ties import prob!em to exoort 
controls, which expire June 30. 








Foreign policy—Economic-military aid to 
Greece and Turkey being pushed, with Conaress 
swallowing hard over implications; ‘soup kitchen” 
relief for other nations ready for House action. 
Senate has O.K.’d U. S. membership in U.N.’s IRO 
for displaced persons. 

Lilienthal--The most kicked around issue of 
the session—currently the Senate’s avocation. 





These issues still are to be called up: 

Most of the departmental money bills from 
which the budget cuts must come. 

Continuation of rent ceilings; of the RFC and 
of the CCC; and of import and export controls 
beyond June 30. 


Army-Navy merger, with its peacetime civilian 
WPB. 

Compulsory military training. 

Housing—whether to scrap the veterans’ con- 

















trols; also the long-range slum-clearance subsidy 
program. 
Census of manufactures. 





Science foundation. 
Veterans legislation to increase G.I. education 


and training benefits. 
And doubtless others. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued 








WHAT YOU THINK becomes as important as 
how good you are—for getting a federal job, or 
holding one. 

That’s the gist of Truman’s new program or- 
dering loyalty checks of all government workers and 
applicants. 

It’s Truman’s effort to spike Congress’ guns 
on use of ’’Red baiting’ as a means of purging the 
payroll to its own liking—as attempted against 
Lilienthal and Conciliation Service Director Warren. 
(But Rep. Keefe’s attack on Warren will serve to 
deny him a place on any new mediation board Con- 


gress sets up.) 
e 


Thus, you shouldn’t look for any big purge. 
How tough the policy becomes—against those who 
see some good in Russia—depends on how serious 
the ideological war with Communism gets. 

Also, on how much money Congress provides to 
make the checkup. 





TELEPHONE RECORDING DEVICES got a 
green light from FCC this week. 

But recorders must be equipped with automatic 
tonal warning that tells listeners their words are 








being transcribed. 
FCC finds legitimate need for the devices. And 


says they don’t invade privacy if the caller is warned 
of their use—while he’s talking. 








FCC’s O.K. applies only to interstate and for- 
eign calls. State commissions will have to act in the 
intrastate field. 

The kind of tonal warning FCC will require will 
be debated at a technical hearing Apr. 21. 

* 

MILITARY PLANNERS don’t like prospects of 
an independent peacetime civilian WPB. 

They weren’t consulted at the White House 
when provision for such a board was written into the 
Army-Navy merger bill (BW—Mar.8’47,p16). 

So they’re taking their arguments to Congress, 
confident they can get the plan rewritten to give the 
military greater say-so in industrial mobilization 


planning. 
o 


FEDERAL MINIMUM WAGE FLOOR may be 
jacked up by Congress this year. 

Taft is willing to hike the present 40¢ figure— 
if he’s pushed hard enough. It could be labeled 
compensation for the portal pay bill. 

Senate Labor Committee expects to take up 
the subject when the labor disputes bill is out of the 
way. Taft talks about going to a 60¢ minimum— 
maybe 65¢. 








6 











His 60¢ figure simply boosts the m nim 
match his recent statement that the notion 
adjust to a permanent 50% increase i: its 
structure. 













House Republicans are not so easy t« con 
on raising minimum wages. 












Rep. Landis, ranking G.O.P. member o 
Labor Committee, has inserted a 55¢ b'!| o 
committee docket. But it’s there as a foil for | 
ocratic bills jumping the minimum to 65-754 

e 


OIL AND GAS PEOPLE watched while 
successfully expanded its authority over power ¢ 
panies—case by case—in the courts. 

So, now they want Congress to amend 
natural gas act to freeze FPC’s jurisdiction to agi, 
movement of gas through interstate pipelines. HI", 

House hearings on the matter begin Apr. 

FPC will object. It’s willing to deny itself powe \ 
regulate production, but not end use. ‘ “ 
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FPC also argues: Nobody’s been hurt yeti, 
hasn’t finished its inquiry into what should be ral.’ { 
lated in the gas business. Lv 

7 - 

BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRAT! 
has begun to pay its political debts. 

It signed a three-year contract to sup 
power to Mountain State Power Co.—one of 
companies urging Congress to give the agency 
money it wants for expansion. 

This contract is the first BPA ever execu 
with a utility without a cancellation clause. 








e 

Several policyholders are suing RFC for 
funds of part of their war damage premiums, 
grounds that rates were too high. Gross premiu 
were $264,000,000; damage claims paid total 
$75,000.... , 

RFC has reduced its surplus machine-tool 
ventory from $1,700,000,000 to $250,000,00 
plans to close out by July 1. WAA, however, s 
has $1,500,000,000 worth on hand and comi 
in. . 





Interior Secretary Krug is making a hobby 
running for Vice-President with Truman_ ne 





year.... 
The Atomic Energy Commission now has i 


own telephone switchboard. It’s no longer ont 
War Dept. exchange... . 


Present federal cash surplus of nearly $2,500 
000,000 is the highest in the country’s history. . . 
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FOR HEATING, 





How apples 
keep from growing old 


Months after apples leave the orchard, they have not grown old and 
become soft and decayed. For today, modern refrigeration retards 
growth of the bacteria of decay, keeps apples ... and all perishable 
foods ... wholesome in their original freshness and flavor. 

On trucks and trains, in cold storage warehouses and in neigh- 
borhood stores . . . PENN Controls aid refrigeration in protecting 
perishable foods from decay and spoilage. It is their task to maintain 
the proper temperature and humidity. 

Keeping fresh, palatable food on the tables of American families is, 
of course, only one service rendered by refrigeration. It is only one of 
the many applications where manufacturers of refrigeration and air 
conditioning equipment have worked with PENN Control Engineers to 
improve the American way of life. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 








REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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insect COME 


at the flick 
of a switch ~ 








v5.00 


[ETHALAIRE 





is the new, scientific, economical way to 
get rid of insects. You’ve asked for— 
you've got—automatic heating, auto- 
matic air-conditioning, automatic dish- 
washing .. . NOW you can have auto- 
matic, push-button insect control with 
Virginia LeTHALAIRE. 

Flick a switch and the Lethalaire 
System releases a deadly circulating mist 
that is lethal to nearly every type of in- 
sect that plagues public places, factories, 
homes. It takes the guesswork and labor 
from the application of insecticides ... 
controls the scientifically exact amount 
of spray needed for an enclosure. 

Lethalaire is available in two forms— 
as a permanent, fixed system, as a 
sentelie system, in a 5-pound container- 
applicator. Once installed, the fixed 
system becomes as much a part of your 
building as the heating slant or the 
electric wiring. In 20 seconds, and for a 
few cents, you can effectively eliminate 
insects from a room 130’ x 35’ x 10’. 

In the 5-pound portable applicator, 
there is enough Lethalaire for 640,000 
cubic feet of space—enough for 106 ap- 
)lications in a room 20’ x 30’ x 10’. The 
ethalaire precision-engineered nozzle 
enerates an aerosol with desired entomo- 
ar characteristics, meters the flow. 

There’s no such thing as a “‘little” ine 
sect problem. Wherever there are insects, 
the problem is BIG. Put your problem 
up to us and we'll tell you what Lethal- 
aire can do for you. Mail the coupon 
today for further interesting information. 
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} VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY 

; WEST NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 

i Please send me more information about 

H 0D The 5-lb. Portable Container-Applicator 

1) © The Lethalaire Solenoid System 
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When John Barriger last year be- 
came president of the Monon—official 
name, rarely used: Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville—this was a logical step for 
a bright man of 47 who had always 
intended to head up a railroad. But it 
wasn’t much of a railroad at the mo- 
ment (page 18). 

Barriger confesses ruefully that he 

missed a lot of boyhood fun. While 
the other St. Louis kids were playing 
ball, his tastes led him to a roundhouse 
to watch a locomotive repair, or to the 
main lines of the Frisco, Katy, and 
MOP to compare the ways they spiked 
down their switches. 
e Working on the Railroads—Gradu- 
ated from M.I.T. in 1921, he first 
worked for the Pennsylvania R.R. in 
maintenance of way and transportation. 
Then came six years at analyzing rail- 
road securities for Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
and Calvin Bullock & Co., a duty which 
permitted him the delight of inspecting 
the lines of many a Class I road. 

In 1933 F. H. Prince of Boston 
wanted a sound plan prepared for na- 
tionwide railroad consolidation. Half a 
dozen major investors recommended 
young Barriger. Prince hired him for 
the job because they said Barriger had 
inspected more miles of U. S. track, 
more plant, and more equipment by 
daylight than anyone else. 

In the same year Barriger joined Re- 
construction Finance Corp. as chief of 
its railroad division. For eight years he 
was knee-deep in the RFC loans that 
bailed many big systems out of poten- 
tial receivership. 

He rejoined Prince in 1943 as vice- 
president of the Union Stockyard & 
Transit Co.—a job he still retains, Next 
vear he took on the duties of launching 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.’s diesel loco- 
motive department. 

e A Practical Reason—But his true love 
was railroading, not collateral industries. 
The three biggest stockholders of the 
reorganized Monon are, in order of size, 
New York Insurance Co., Chase 
National Bank, and Robert R. Young 
interests. When the directors—no doubt 
spurred on by these talent-vise share- 
holders—offered Barriger the presidency, 
his friends could not understand why 
anyone should want to head up the 
streak of rust that was the Monon. 
Barriger says frankly: “Practically the 
only place you can join a railroad is at 
the bottom or the top, and there’s a lot 
of competition for the top job on the 
big roads.” 

a 

The Pictures——Harris & Ewing—15, 19; Press 
Assn.—42, 83, 88, 94; Int. News—75, 78, 81; 
Trinity Court Studio—38; Charles Phelps Cush- 
ing—72; British Combine—101. 
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PLASTICON, product of America’s leq 
exclusive manufacturer of plastic-insy 






wire and cable, is highly resistant to 





and acids. Its resistance to alkalis, oils 
greases is superior to even the best gr 
of rubber. It will not support combustig 
lends itself to a wide range of permd 
colors, which is important both to color¢ 
of complex circuits, and to attrad 
appearance of consumer electrical applia 


These characteristics have provided oa 
manent solution to many a manufacty 
problem. Other important things to k 
about PLASTICON are its high dielectric 
mechanical strength and its aging proper 


Chances are you have a PLASTICON 4g 
set — identified by the letters PWC on 
plug — on a new radio, lamp or o 
electric appliance. Note the brillia 
permanent color and lasting high-gloss fi 
See how a swish of a damp cloth keep 
clean. Non-fraying, non-rotting, non-crack 
it will serve you far better and longer ! 
any old-fashioned cord. 


For consultation on your wire or cable ne 
whatever their nature, or full technical d 
on PLASTICON, write Plastic Wire and Co 
Corporation, 401 East Main Street, Je 
City, Connecticut. ° 


PLASTICO 


Flexible Cords - Multiple Conductors - Teleph 
Wires - Radio Wires - Power Cable - Cord 5 
Building Wire - Apparatus and Machine | 
Wire - Coaxial Cable - Shielded Cables 
Special Purpose Wire and Cable 
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Business today is almost unbelievably good. Just about everywhere you 
turn, things are going full blast. 

Taken at face value, this situation would be considered excellent. 

Yet there are “ifs’’ and “buts.” Auto output is approaching the rate of 
5,500,000 cars and trucks a year. Fine—except that such output probably 
cannot be long sustained by the available steel supply. 


Steel still is tight, even at this week’s rate of 97 % of capacity. 

And, in the final analysis, it is becoming increasingly clear that produc- 
tion is beginning to outrun purchasing power. Yet output has not stopped the 
price rise which is more than neutralizing the income created by booming 
business. 

It’s kind of like a dachshund that is running so hard that the hind-end 
begins to overtake the front. 











Patterns of retail trade must be watched most closely. The payoff on 
production, after all, comes at the store counter. 

It cannot be too often stressed that physical volume is below a year ago at 
retail (BW—Feb.15’47,p15). This is only partly compensated for by gains in 
dollar volume which recently have averaged around 10%. 

a 








Easter sales portents at the moment are none too promising. 

Gains of 9%, 10%, or 11% at this stage aren’t everything that could 
be desired, because we are two weeks closer to Easter than we were at this 
date a year ago. 

The two weeks following the holiday this year will be down terrifically 
from 1946. This year we shall be comparing the post-Easter slump with last 
year’s spring sales peak. 

In other words, to get a true comparison you have to average pre-Easter 
and post-Easter sales. When the figures are in, it is doubtful that even dollar 
volume will be much ahead of the 1946 record. Storms over the North and 
East this week don’t brighten sales prospects a bit. 

If this proves true, there may be an inventory problem. 

3 

Merchandising gossip recently has been that nylon hose are so plentiful 
that they would become post-Easter loss leaders. But not all stores waited 
until after Easter; a specialty shop on New York’s fashionable Madison Ave. 
advertised cut prices at midweek. 

This is reminiscent of pre-Christmas sales (BW—Dec.28'46,p17). 
& 

Cost of the family market basket is the largest single factor in limiting 

mass purchasing power at the present time. 


The Dept. of Agriculture figures that the family food bill in January, 
1946, was $468 on an annual basis. One year later it was $614. 

No figures later than January of this year are yet available, but there 
is no doubt that present costs exceed last November’s peak of $635. And the 
market basket has to be filled, even if some other item of family expenditure 
gets skimped as a result. 











& 
Prices of manufactured goods, while high in many cases, aren’t the major 
factor in reducing purchasing power. 
Besides, there have been some cuts in industrial prices—the reduction in 
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steel “extras” (page 17), and the Ford and Harvester markdowns. And Treas- 
ury Secretary John Snyder this week told reporters that other basic industries 
had indicated to him that they would like to cut prices sometime soon. 
Lower price tags on manufactured goods are all to the good, of course. 
But the greatest excesses have been in farm products, food, clothi.1ig. 
Until these and many other prices come down, things won’t straighten out. 








Wages and salaries probably will average a record $110 billion annually 
in the months immediately ahead, barring a slump in business. (The actual 
payments in 1946 were $105,200,000,000 while the rate in the fourth quarter 
of last year was above $109 billion.) 

Pay increases already granted or pending will help boost the total. 


Fatter pay checks, in turn, will offset high prices in part. But there is a 
danger in this, too: More pay can feed inflation. The need now is for cautious 
spending until 1947 harvests start food costs down. 

* 
Inventory accumulation shows no tendency to taper off as yet. 











Revised estimates for January’s stocking-up raise the amount of inven- 
tory added by manufacturers another 10% to $385,000,000. Purchased 
materials were used as fast as they came in, but plants added to their stocks 
of work in process and finished goods. 

The thing that would stop inventory accumulation the quickest would be 
a decline in prices paid for materials. Buyers will follow a rising market for 
fear of having to pay more if they hold off (and even on the scent of a specula- 
tive profit now and then). 

But nobody wants to buy on a slipping market; he'll wait it out. 

Recent gyrations in silver demonstrate this in a small way. Users of the 
white metal have stood off on the dives, jumped in on the rises. 

e 
Employment by now should be well up from the winter's seasonal low. 





Civilian employment fell about 2,450,000 from last year’s high to the 
January bottom. Yet, in the same time, unemployment rose by only 130000 
(the difference representing retirements from the labor force). 

People came back into the labor market in February. Those holding 
civilian jobs totaled over 55,500,000 (up 130,000 from January) while unem- 
ployment concurrently rose 90,000 to reach 2,490,000. 

Probably 2% million to 3 million workers not now seeking work will be 
attracted to the labor force this summer. Unemployment can probably be 
reduced by about half a million. 

But most of this seasonal rise will be in farming and building. Manufac- 
turing should count more on greater productivity per worker than on any 
great gain in employment if plans call for higher output. 

e 

How big is the market for autos? You can get a variety of opinions. 

Charles F. Kettering, General Motors’ vice-president and engineering 
wizard, told the Rochester (N. Y.) Engineering Society this week that it will 
take the industry five or six years to catch up with demand. 

Meanwhile, reports come from Detroit that orders are tapering off—at 
the highest level in the industry’s history. 

And a big finance company says the mass market can’t be tapped until 
(1) car prices come down, and (2) the instalment sales period is lengthened 
materially in order to cut down the monthly time-payment. 
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Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock :xchange (daily average) 14-14% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 1% 
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Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 39,005 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 55.547 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 11,077 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 1,600 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. . . . 35,258 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 3.484 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 7380 
lotal federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series) : 23.047 
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The right time for plastics 


@ Meet the Heralder—a new General 
Electric alarm clock that really rings 
the bell! Its handsome ivory’case, 
molded in plastics by General Electric, 
is economical to produce. And the lus- 
trous surface of this lightweight but 
durable plastic contributes the beauty 
and eye appeal that help to make the 
product a reai best seller. 

Whether you make clocks, cosmetics, 
or heavy machinery, General Electric’s 
complete plastics service is equipped to 


GENERAL 


design, engineer and mold plastics parts 
to meet your own individual require- 
ments. So when you think of plastics, 
think first of General Electric, the 
world’s largest manufacturer of finished 
plastics products. 

May we send you, without obligation, 
the interesting illustrated booklet called, 
“What Are Plastics?’ Just write Plastics 
Division, Chemical Department, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, | Plastics Ave- 
nue, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 


ELECTRIC 


CD 47-aet 


GENERAL ELECTRIC PLASTICS FACTORIES ARE LOCATED AT SCRANTON, PA., MERIDEN, CONN., 


COSHOCTON, OHIO , . « FORT WAYNE, IND. 


+ + »« TAUNTON AND PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


G-E Complete Service— 
Everything in Plastics 


BACKED BY 33 YEARS OF EXPERIEN 
We’ve been designing and manufactur 
plastics products ever since 1894. G-E 
search works continually to develop n 
materials, new processes, new applicatio 


NO. I PLASTICS AVENUE — complete plast 
service—engineering, design and mold-m 
ing. Our own industrial designers and en 
neers, working together, create plastics pa 
that are both scientifically sound and goa 
looking. Our own toolrooms are manned 
skilled craftsmen—average precision m 
experience, 12 years. 


ALL TYPES OF PLASTICS. Facilities for co 
pression, injection, transfer and cold moldi 
... for both high and low pressure laminati 
... for fabricating. And G-E Quality Contq 
—a byword in industry—means as mai 
as 160 inspections and analyses for a sing 
plastic part. 
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en the Republicans took over 
trol of Congress last Jan. 3, many a 
snessman watched in keen anticipa- 
3. Now, he believed, the country had 
kind of leadership it needed—bold 
j fearless, yet sane. 

littering Promises—G.O.P. promises 
i indeed been glittering. In quick 
session, it was indicated, the U.S. 
iid expect laws curtailing labor's 
er, cutting down income taxes, free- 
business foamn wartime government 
ntrols. In the process President ‘Tru- 
nm, who had been hard pressed in cop- 
p with even a Democratic Congress, 
id be completely outwitted by the 
publicans, soon entirely written off 
a serious threat to G.O.P. presi- 
tial ambitions in 1948. 

But this week there was no more 
ncealing the painful evidence: Con- 
85 was encountering widespread criti- 
that it had ‘fumbled the ball. 
ready at the halfway mark in its ses- 
mn, it had passed only one bill which 
uld be called a major piece of legisla- 
m (page 54). That was the ban on 
tal-to-portal suits. 

The rest of the promised flood of 
Erienq@@morrective” labor laws was still dammed 
ufacturi™ at various points in what was to 
- G-E Give been a legislative stream. So were 
clop "ie other big bills on income taxes, and 
— government controls and expendi- 








te plastics. 






1old-mae Truman’s Ball—Darkest of all was the 

and eng™litical outlook. While the Republican 

tics Palieam was still searching the field, ‘Tru- 

nd g0@an had grabbed the ball and was run- 
5 

anned 





ing away with it. 

By keeping tight hold of the initia- 
we, he has raised his political prestige 
und his 1948 chances) far above the 
w of last October. 

Action or Talk?—No one is more 
early aware of the seriousness of the 
uation than the G.O.P. leadership 
self. Already the Senate is holding 
ccasional night meetings—a device 
ually employe ed only during the drive 
pr adjournment, toward the end of a 
ssion. Reason: The Republicans know 
at the 80th Congress is the G.O.P.’s 
ig chance to show the voters that it is 
upable of leadership. If it fails to act 
low, the party will have to talk fast in 
1948—maybe too fast to be understood, 
None of this, of course, is publicly 
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lppraising the GOP. Record 


Businessmen had high hopes of decisive action by Congress, 
i many critics think Republicans have been fumbling the ball so 
Continued delays would imperil prospects for 1948. 


admitted. Instead, the G.O.P. leader- 
ship argues that it is only moving cau- 
tiously ‘to make sure that the laws. Con- 
gress passes will be too clear for any 
circumvention and for “misinterpreta- 
tion.” 

e Defense—To critics who think that a 
labor bill should long since have passed, 
the Republicans have an answer that’s 
difficult to refute: Labor, they say, is a 
delicate subject, both politically and in 
its impact upon the economy. But the 
fact is that there is still no law. And 
all that the Republicans can point to is 
that during the exhaustive labor hear- 
ings the number of major strikes has 
dropped off. 

Defense of the slow action on gov- 
ernment controls follows a similar line. 
Their way, say the Republic ins, is for 
a point-by- point review of a number 
of items. For example, the G.O.P. al- 
ternative to blanket extensions of au- 
thority are separate bills for rubber, 
sugar, and rents. This system has the 
virtue, they argue, of spelling out in 
exact detail the limits of continued con- 
trol. 

e Lost Time—They also point to the 
problems raised by the “streamline” act 
of last year, designed to cut down the 
number of congressional committees and 
to speed up legislation. Not only did 





it call for time-consuming reshuffling 
of every committee, but it dropped hosts 
of problems into the laps of committee 
members who knew nothing about 
them. 

The legislative stream has been fur- 

ther deflected, says the G.O.P., by for- 
eign developments (economic and mili- 
tary aid to Greece and Turkey) and 
deadlines on the domestic front {the 
Mar. 31 expiration of the Second War 
Powers Act, part of which Congress 
had to extend). ; 
e Dilemma—To all of this some of the 
Republican chiefs add privately that the 
country should show a more apprecia- 
tive and sophisticated understanding of 
the dilemma they face in squaring cam- 
paign promises of swift efficiency with 
a return to the kind of congressional 
watchdogging that went out of style 
with the New Deal: 

“If the November votes meant that 

the country wants old-fashioned scru- 
tiny of executive proposals, executive 
nominations, and ‘loaded’ executive 
budgets, that takes time. So does the 
building of a record for deliberative leg- 
islation after an era of rubber-stamp- 
ing on ‘must’ legislation.” 
e Chief Causes—The critics’ short an- 
swer to these arguments is that respon- 
sibility for the “do nothing’ session 
centers in two closely related main facts. 
The first is that too many Republican 
hopefuls are jockeying for the rail posi- 
tion in next year’s presidential race. And 
this situation tends to emphasize the 
second fact: There is growing defection 
within the party ranks. 

Such a development was hardly un- 
expected. This is the first time in 14 





At a night caucus Sen. Taft, flanked (clockwise) by G.O.P. Senators Millikin, 
Vandenberg, Knowland, and Baldwin, plans to dynamite the legislative jam. 








When John L. Lewis, scorning to 
run the string out all the way, 
promptly complied with the Supreme 
Court order to withdraw his Mar. 31 
contract termination notice, he 
started 1947’s most eventful week 
on the labor front. This is what fol- 
lowed: 

e The rubber industry and the 
C.1.O. reached a wage settlement on 
the eve of a threatened industry-wide 
strike. The 114¢ an hour wage boost 
provided the first flat settlement of 
the year for a mass production indus- 
try, will have a strong influence on 
other negotiations (page 76). 

e The telephone workers sent their 
union officials to Washington for a 
special “strike strategy” meeting, 


pointing toward an Apr. 7 walkout 
to back up a $12 a week pay in- 
crease demand (page 76). 





Box Score of an Eventful Labor Week 


‘at the Seaman Body Division of 


e The Allis-Chalmers strike caved in 
after 329 days of bitter dispute over 
wages and union security. It ended 
on the company’s terms, the left- 
wing local of C.1.0.’s United Auto 
Workers sending its members back 
to work without a contract (page 90). 
e The U. A. W. authorized a strike 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp. to back up 
the 234¢ an hour wage increase de- 
mand being made on the entire auto 
industry. 

e Railroad unions announced their 
1947 wage program: a 20% raise. 

@ Steel wage negotiations, dormant 
for more than a month, got going 
in earnest. Both U. §. Steel and the 
C.I.O. appear determined to reach 
agreement before the May 1 dead- 
line which they have set for them- 
selves. 








years that the Republicans have had a 
chance at the juciest political plums. 
The resulting scramble for them has 
broken the reasonably solid front of 
harmony which the party maintained 
while it was out of power. 

e Keeping the Plums—The G.O.P. 
knows that it must quell its intraparty 
unrest if it is going to keep the plums 
it has. That can ‘be done only by com- 
promise, diplomacy, and plain, everyday 
horse trading. 

First step in that direction was re- 
cently taken in the House by Speaker 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., and Floor Leader 
Charles A. Halleck. They acted -when 
Chairman Harold Knutson of the House 
Ways & Means Committee started to 
bull through a flat cut of 20% on in- 
comes up to $302,000, and 10.5% over 
that figure. 

Martin and Halleck knew that a lot 
of Republicans wanted to do more for 
the mass of voters in the extreme low 
income category. So they talked turkey 
to Knutson and the Republican mem- 
bers of his committee. Result: amend- 
ments to give more relief to about 20- 
million voters in the low income 
brackets. 

Nevertheless, no new income tax law 
has passed yet. And the only way, ulti- 
mately, that Congress can refute the 
“do nothing” charge is to pass laws. 


RUSSIAN SCRAP FOR SALE 


U. S. industry, hungry for steel scrap, 
could hardly believe its ears when it 
heard that Russia’ is offering 100,000 
tons for immediate delivery. And there 
is more to come, according to reports re- 
ceived by the Dept: of Commerce— 


16 


around a million tons a year. Much of 
the scrap derives from the wholesale 
industrial wreckage left by the Ger- 
mans in the Donets Basin and the 
Ukraine when they were driven out of 
the area. 

Some of the scrap comes from the 
heavy scattering of crippled German and 
Russian weapons—tanks, trucks, guns. 

Russia’s own need for scrap has 
dropped off, principally because pig iron 
and steel production are temporarily in 
balance. The U.S.S.R. sees an oppor- 
tunity to restore exports and dollar bal- 
ances by selling industrial rubble and 
rebuilding from scratch. 

No price has been announced yet. 
But it is understood that sales will be 
made at the prevailing world market. 
Americans who want to buy the metal 
should write to: Trade & Commerce 
Branch, Headquarters of Soviet Military 
Administration in Germany, Berlin- 
Karlshorst, Bolandseck 2. 


TIRE PRICES MAY DROP 


The 114¢-an-hour wage increase in 
the rubber industry (page 76) will not 
result in higher prices of rubber prod- 
ucts. In fact, according to some indus- 
try spokesmen, reduced prices may be 
the eventual result of the pay boost. 

There is simple, logical reasoning be- 
hind this seeming paradox: 

e Employee satisfaction with the ami- 
cable settlement could increase worker 
productivity. That would tend to mini- 
mize the cut in unit profit caused by 
the boost. 

e With no interruption to production, 
output is expected to reach record lev- 
els. And increased output, even at 


lower unit profit, could mainta 

increase company earnings. 

e The companies have been 

out-of-pocket expense of a st: 
Even if the projected sav; 

increased production and pr: 

do completely cover the cos: 

wage rise, the major compa: 

indicated that no price boost \ 

The industry can afford to al 

difference. Total cost to the B 

Firestone, Goodrich, Goodyea: 

has been estimated at almost ‘5\) ; 

lion a year. In 1946, these four com 

nies had a combined net income 

more than $112 million. 


GOODBYE TO KENTUCKY 


The May 14 meeting of South 
Pacific Co. stockholders at Spriig § 
tion, Ky., may be the last in their q 
Kentucky home. Weary of a state 
policy which took a $4,000,000 bite 
of the S. P. treasury last year (B\ 
Jan. 11’47,p68), the company is urg 
the stockholders to shift the corpor 
domicile to Delaware. 

If the change is approved, as is lik 
officers and directors will be retair 
without change. All interests and rig 
of stockholders and creditors will 
preserved. 


BOOSTS FOR THE AIRLINES 


The airlines’ request for a gene 
10% increase in passenger fares (B\\ 
Mar.15’47,p16) was approved by t 
Civil Aeronautics Board with unpreq 
dented speed. Normally, a minim 
of 30 days would elapse before such 
change could be put into effect. | 
time the petition was filed Mar. 
CAB gave its blessing Mar. 21, and t 
higher fares will be effective Apr. 1. 

The board is also considering furtl 
steps to strengthen the lines’ sha 
financial position. A petition for a s 
able boost in mail pay is still pendir 
And the board has launched a study 
determine whether shrinkage of rou 
would be feasible as an economy me 
ure. 

Two comparatively small regior 
carriers—Northeast and Colonial—a 
the guinea pigs. One result of t 
probe may be indefinite suspension 
routes authorized but not yet opene 
Colonial has one such route from Ne 
York and Washington to Bermud 
Northeast is not serving about 25 of i 
certificated points in New England 

The two carriers have also been ¢ 
dered to survey all routes that are no 


being operated. Object is to find of 


where flight frequency, equipment. ‘ 
other factors might be changed 
strengthen the systems as a whole. R 
ports and recommendations will be su 
mitted to CAB by its examiners abo 
the middle of next month 
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I gs are looking a shade brighter 
Bic | }-pressed manufacturers who have 
21 leading with mills and ware- 
; for more and more steel. The 
ur comigadustry this week scheduled oper- 
ncome feat 97% of capacity, the highest 


nce October, 1944. ‘This will make 
the biggest peacetime month on 
j for steel production, with an 
tof about 7,500,000 tons of ingots 
astings. 

Scale Down—FI'rom now on, steel 
can expect a slightly better break 
rices too. Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
, U. S. Steel Corp.’s biggest subsi- 
jhas just announced a general re- 
of its list of extra charges that 
knock an average of $2 a ton off the 
of some widely used products. 
is like steel companies probably will fol- 
wit sooner or later. 

tras are the most flexible element 
ie steel price structure. Producers 
them last December and January 
ost the delivered price on a wide 
p of products beyond the changes 
¢ basic quotations. 

tensibly, Carnegie-IIlinois’ new re- 


KY 


Tretair 
ld rig 
will 


NES 


fen 

aD n of its extras card is intended to 
by tiggect some unnecessary increases made 
npre he last boost, but the trade thinks 
nimuggpsteel has one or two other reasons 
suche back of its mind. 


(ged of Climb?—By putting through 
ir, Igpr cuts now, Carnegic-Illinois serves 


di, 


nd tiggee on the industry that it thinks the 
r. |. in prices has gone far enough. At 
Furthggsame time, it makes a bid for the 
shalgmiwill of buyers, who some day will 


a sgn be able to pick and choose among 
ndir pliers. 
idy (he most important adjustments in 
routfmmegie-Illinois’ list of extras apply to 
med@gees and bars, two of the commonest 
sin which steel is sold. On plates, 
company eliminated the $2 charge 
certain chemical qualities, cut the 
charge for certain physical specifi- 
ons from $2 a ton to $1, and made 
kt revisions. On bars, it put through 
uctions that will figure out to about 
a ton. Other cuts apply on shapes; 
pifinished material; allovs; hot-rolled, 
‘tolled, and vitrenamel sheets; long 
nes; and hot-rolled strip. 
aving—The trade estimates that if 
et companies follow the lead of Car- 
tie-[llinois, steel users will save about 
) million a year on extras. 
Many manufacturers grumble,. how- 
sug, that price cuts won’t make any 
o™erence unless they are able to get 
l. Even with the mills going full 
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‘feel: Faint Signs of Relief 


Outlook is a bit brighter as week's operations reach 97% 
pacity—highest since 1944, Carnegie-lllinois cuts some of its 
kes on extras, and “grey” market spills some wind. 


blast, production isn’t yet able to keep 
pace with demands. 

e No Ceilings, But—One of the loudest 
complaints recently has been the charge 
that heavy tonnages are moving through 
unorthodox channels at fancy prices. 
Almost every manufacturer can tell a 
story of the shady broker who approached 
him with an offer of a carload of plates 
or bars at two or three times the regular 
card price (BW —Jan.18’47,p21). 

The big steel companies admit that 
there is a sort of black market—or “grey” 
market, since there is no legal limit on 
prices any more. But they argue that 
aside from some leakage on housing pri- 
orities, there is no substantial tonnage 
moving outside the regular market sys- 
tem. ‘The appearance of activity, they 
say, comes from a swarm of fly-by-night 
brokers who have no steel but who try 
to get offers from hungry buyers on 
the theory that if they can find a man 
who will pay enough they can persuade 
somebody else to sell. 

e If You Can’t Buy It—Many steel users 
themselves have been forced into a 


peculiar operation that results in an 
extra high-priced product. This process 
arises out of the acute scarcity of scrap 
steel and the bargaining power that goes 
with the ownership of scrap. The trade 
calls it Operation Ingot. 

In its simplest form, Operation Ingot 
consists of laying hands on a quantity of 
scrap and then swapping it, ton for ton, 
for the privilege of buying finished steel. 
Alternatively, a desperate manufacturer 
may commission an electric furnace 
operator to make plain carbon ingots for 
him on a cost-plus. basis. 

Once he has the ingot, the buyer 
then has to get somebody to roll it. 
This involves extra shipping and an- 
other cost-plus payment. Sheets made 
under this version of Operation Ingot 
may cost as much as $150 a ton, against 
$60 to $70 from ordinary sources. : 
e Full Production Only Key—When 
and if the scrap market loosens up (BW 
—Mar.15’47,p19), Operation Ingot will 
pass out of the picture. Steel experts 
say unofficially that, until full-tilt pro- 
duction takes some of the edge off 
demand, the most frantic buyers will 
have to pay premium prices of one sort 
or another for a part of what they 
use, 

But trade reports this week indicated 
that at least some of the inflation is 
going out of the “grey” market. This 
could be the first sign of a more com- 
fortable situation for buyers. 











TRACKS ON THE TRACKLESS SEA 


Seagoing freight cars embark once again for the journey from New York 
to New Orleans and Texas City as Seatrain Lines, Inc., resumes its coast- 
wise service. After a five-year wartime interruption the four seatrains are 
carrying }00 cars apiece in two sailings north and two south each week. 
Giant 125-ton cranes load the ships at specially constructed piers. 





















Aspirin for a Hoosier Headache 


In less than a year, John Barriger has prodded the rickety 


old Monon into showing signs of new life by pushing extensive 
plans for modernization, and cajoling more freight traffic. 


Ireland must be heaven 
’Cause the Monon don’t go there. 
—Indiana folksong 

Twenty-five hundred Hoosiers last 
month paid $25 a plate to eat the Indi- 
ana Society’s banquet in Chicago, sing 
this derogatory ditty about a railroad 
which is so distinctly a native institu- 
tion that it is part of their state’s folk- 
lore, and listen to the principal speaker. 

He was John Barriger (page 8), presi- 

dent of the road. Particular point of the 
dinner was to celebrate the 100th Anni- 
versary of the Monon, which is listed 
in the financial manuals as the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville. 
e Not Now, But Soon—Between courses, 
Barriger sang the evening’s themesong 
as loudly as his fellow diners. In_ his 
speech, he made no secret of his opin- 
ion that the Monon is no great shakes 
of a carrier. But he assured the folks 
that it will soon be a leader among the 
railroads—and they believed him. 

This week, in Detroit, Barriger was at 
it again. Before the Engineering Society 
of that city he talked about the “Rail- 
road Futurama”’—after being billed, 
characteristically, as president of the 
“old Hoosier headache.” 

e Matters Historical—In 1847 the 
C.1.&L.’s first line was built diagonally 
across the state from Michigan City, 
Ind. (then a major Lake port), to New 
Albany, Ind., at the head of unimpeded 
navigation on the Ohio River opposite 
Louisville. In the 1870-80’s the road 
built another diagonal, connecting Chi- 
cago and Indianapolis. The two lines 
cross at Monon, Ind., forming an X. 


The Monon for its first 80 years gave 
excellent freight and passenger service. 
Its traffic was heavy and profitable. 


But although the road’s geography 
was ideal during its earlier years, with 
the advent of motor vehicles the Monon 
turned out to be peculiarly vulnerable. 
Its three principal terminal cities are 
all within easy reach of one another by 
a daylight or overnight drive in truck, 
bus, or passenger automobile. Already 
slipping a little in the 1920's, the rail- 
road did not keep up with these com- 
petitors and was easily knocked into 
receivership in the early 1930's. Its pas- 
senger service degenerated into a rea- 
sonable facsimile of the traditional slow 
train in Arkansas. Its freight traffic 
dwindled much faster than the national 
average. 
¢ Unprofitable Fatalism—The road was 
operated during the years of the locusts 
on the apparent assumption that con- 
tinuing shrinkage of business was a nor- 
mal affliction that had to be lived with. 
If a daily driblet of freight was what 
Providence had allotted the Monon, 
then the problem was how to keep the 
road going on this volume. 

Then the war gave the railroad in- 
dustry a bonanza. The Monon shared 
only moderately. But its take was sufh- 
cient to finance a reorganization, and 
the road emerged last spring after more 
than twelve years of bankruptcy. The 
new directors promptly elected Barriger 
president. 

e Antiques—What shippers and travel- 
ers had been saying about the road 
during its lean years was mild in com- 
parison with the new chief’s appraisal. 
But he found, after completion of the 
reorganization, that the Monon had 
about $9 million in working funds. Most 
of it was in place of maintenance and 
equipment expenditures that should 











Equipment like this new 1,500-hp. diesel road-switcher sparks Monon’s come- 
back. Built by American Locomotive, it doubles for yard and hauling service. 
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have been made years bef 
tive power, for instance, 
72 antique coal-burning t 
newest dating back to 197 
them was in shape to haul 
freight train to destinati 
much less without a pro! 
down en route. 

All in all, the Monon held 
title as the Middle West’s » 
of rust. 

@ Plans—Barriger and his bo. | pr 
ly developed a plan to reha} ity 
road. They ordered 16 diesel-. \ect 
comotives; deliveries have be: ¢& 
along this spring at an encoy 
rate. Another 18 are now on 0 
sufficient, with four switchers inhd 
from the bankruptcy period, to 
plete the dieselization of the road 
this year. This is expected to cut 
ating costs, while improving scryi 
integrating speed into mass trang; 
tion. 

The locomotives were fina 
through equipment trust certificat: 
conditional sales contracts. So was 
purchase of 28 army — hos 
cars; these are being converted 
modern streamlined passenger | Cal 
only way the Monon could hope 
early delivery. Seven hundred fr 
cars will soon be delivered by car bf 
ers, and orders for 425 more are pend 

All told, the new man: agement Pim | 




































































































































to put $26,000,000 into the r Ww 
juvenation. This is equal to the ‘hi . 
state Commerce Commission’s yalled | 
tion of all the road’s property. yb 


Such a_ tremendous expendi 
might make a timid management fea 
lest it bust the road. Not Barriger. 
insists that the Monon, or any r: 
that does not live in a traffic vacut 
can develop high earning power qui 
through thorough-going modernizati 
e Results—During his ten months 
president he has traveled the line 
days a week, making speeches 
calling on shippers. He has begg 
wheedled, and cajoled shippers 
other roads into routing traffic over 
line on his promise of better days ah¢ 
These notoriously unsentimental ch 
acters have given him traffic that 
most of the recent months has yiclc@ te 
the Monon 50% greater revenues thie 
for the corresponding months of |@iw 
year. Thereby the line is running coger 
trary to a downward national trend. Hpk 

Barriger sees much greater increas he 
ahead. He has it all counted out Ho 
daily carloads. So many carloads qe 
cover fixed charges, so many to mc ime 
operating costs, so many more to carngme 
dollar per share of stock, and so fortis 
e No In-Between—John Barriger ! 
said right along that the Monon \jjo 
will make him famous as either 2 tog 
notch railroader or a terrible flop. Me 
of the industry’s leaders believe th. 
will win, not lose, on this big bet. 
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in the Europe-bound tourist’s ointment is the Atlantic: ships are full, though some air space is available. 








firopean Travel Boom On 


Plenty of food (at a price), good accommodations await 
er American tourists abroad. Foreigners hope to grab a big 
nk of $10-billion travel budget despite shipping bottleneck. 


he long anticipated Muropean travel 
i was about to get under way this 
k. Shiny, crisp folders were being 
kd from printers to travel agencies. 
‘bore not only the traditional pic- 
‘of the Eiffel ‘Tower and West- 
ster Abbey; they also advertised a 
lure—the battlefields and invasion 
hes of World War II. 
¢ Budget—No one was happier 
it the prospect than dollar-hungry 
gn governments. Anxiously they 
ted their eyes to the whopping $10- 
on travel budget which Americans 
expected to spend this year. ‘To 
as much of it as possible into their 
p coffers, they were backing an inter- 
mal travel exposition scheduled for 
York’s Grand Central Palace from 
W5 to 10. 
U.S. tourists seemed more than will- 
to give them a good chunk of the 
get. A survey of ocean carriers 
wed large liners (there were only 
m on the Atlantic route) solidly 
ked eastbound through September, 
h westbound bookings extending into 
tober. At that, most travelmen esti- 
ted that the market was_ barely 
iched: A paltry 100,000 or so pleasure 
ielers would see the old country this 
on. The rest would satisfy their 
nosity and spend their savings closer 
me. 
Shipping Shortage—Saddest commen- 
yon this picture of Atlantic travel 
stration was the U. S. part in the 
enger shipping shortage (BW—Mar. 
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22’47,p31). Only one bonafide first class 
Atlantic liner was sailing under the Stars 
and Stripes—the United States Lines’ 
1 ,049-passenger America. 

The Europeans were better off. Brit- 

ain’s Queen Elizabeth was already hur- 
ricdly making one-day turn-a-rounds. By 
summer the reconverted Queen Mary, 
Mauretania, and Britannic would be in 
service. The Netherlands has four pas- 
senger ships sailing the Great Circle, 
with the Nieu Amsterdam scheduled to 
re-enter service in June. Sweden has the 
Gripsholm and Drottningholm, with the 
spanking new Stockholm aimed for com- 
pletion in late summer, Even war- 
shattered Poland was working on an 
Atlantic passenger liner, a 762-passenger 
ship. 
e Assistance—To help American ship- 
ping meet foreign competition, the U. S. 
government has just announced that it 
planned to remove the 15% luxury taxes 
from transatlantic travel. 

The U. S. State Dept. was issuing 
tourist passports to anyone who could 
show that he had return passage and 
accommodations abroad. Both could be 
obtained most expeditiously through 
travel agencies. (The passage back would 
most likely be on the airlines, which still 
had space to offer, instead of ships.) 

e The Best—The old “grand tour” of 
Europe, which well-to-do U. S. families 
usually did once in a lifetime in exhaust- 
ing, camera-laden groups, could now be 
had again for something over $2,000 per 
person. It was the best of everything, 


and a peek into most corners of Europe 
that weren't being held by occupying 
armies. 

Also, cruises around the world were 
again available, with the American Presi- 
dent Lines’ President Monroe and Presi- 
dent Polk scheduled for four globe 
circling trips to start in April, July, 


August, and November. Each voyage 
would take 96 days from New York 


around the world, and back to New 
York. Staterooms (with private baths) 
ranged from $1,925 to $2,095. Calls 
would be made at Panama, Yokohama, 
Suez, Naples, and Marseille. 

e Lower Prices—But most ordinary travel 
costs were much lower than these. A 
first-class passage on the Queen Eliza- 
beth was on sale for as little as $365 
(prewar $316), with tourist class on less 
well-known ships extending down to 
$160 one way. Air fare to London was 
$325, to Paris $345. (Direct flights were 
also available to Ireland, Belgium, Swe- 
den, and Denmark.) 

Tourists who didn’t want to buy all- 

-xpense “package” trips were warned to 
allow $15 a day while in Europe, if they 
skimped, and $25 a day if they de- 
manded the best in hotel rooms and 
dinners. 
e Shortages—Visitors returning from 
Europe warned that talk of shortages 
should not be taken too seriously. In 
nearly every country but England, tour- 
ists who were willing to pay for it would 
find very lush meals, indeed, and a 
variety of things to drink, with the ex- 
ception of good American coffee and 
fresh milk. (But everyone should take a 
good supply of soap—the greatest of 
Europe’s shortages). 

The patisseries on the Blvd. de la 
Madeleine in Paris would be without 
their once famous rich hot chocolate 
and small cakes with fancy frosting. But 
the restaurants, charging $4 or $5 for 
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Travel folders, like these of American Express Co., are rolling off presses 
at a merry clip, with the Americas getting a big play as well as Europe. 


lunch and double that for dinner (at 
legal exchange rates, by no means uni- 
versally followed), could provide meals 
that would leave a visitor satiated with 
what is still the world’s finest cuisine. 

In England, there would be no tour- 
ists (or anyone else) actually hungry; 
there were too many soggy boiled pota- 
toes and flavorless Brussels sprouts for 
that. But although meals would not be 
pleasant, the bigger hotels could get up 
an ordinarily passable dinner. And the 
little restaurants in Soho, exceeding the 
government's rigid five shilling limit 
($1), could do much better for about 
ten bob ($2). 

e The Prospects—Over-all, here is what 
lay ahead of American tourists in 1947, 
as reported by McGraw-Hill World 
News bureaus in Europe: 

© England—The British Travel Assn. has 
renewed its assurances that hotel accom- 
modations are adequate for all the 
tourists who can arrange transportation. 
The average American tourist is counted 
good for an expenditure of $1,000, ex- 
clusive of his fare. 

Despite gasoline rationing, cars can 
be hired for trips to the countryside. 
Visitors will look in vain for woolens, 
china, and silver for which the British 
shops have been justly famous in the 
past—they are more likely to be found in 
New York. ‘Trains are over-crowded, 
dirty, and dusty, but the crack Flying 
Scotsman will still get one to Edinburgh 
overnight. ; 

e France—The invasion beaches of 
Normandy can be seen on specially ar- 
ranged tours en route to Paris, or on 
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tours emanating from Paris. (A three-day 
trip to Normandy, all expenses paid, will 
be $45.) Military cemeteries will also be 
accessible. ; 

The Golden Arrow, the fast London- 
Paris train (eight hours), is running 
again. For $28, the trip from England 
can also be made by regular plane service 
in about an hour and a half. 

Night clubs and champagne cost 
about as much in Paris as in New York. 
Double room and bath at a-luxury hotel 
costs $8.50 to $11 daily in Paris; an ex- 
cellent but less famous Left Bank hotel 
furnishes room with bath for 400 francs 
(about $4). 

The famous Parisian “maisons de 
tolerance” were closed last year. But the 
note of gaiety is still prevalent at such 
well-known institutions as the Folies 
Bergere (still “magnifique”). And the 
flying skirts of unconcerned demoiselles 
riding across Place de la Concorde on 
innumerable bicycles still distract visit- 
ing industrialists. 

French express trains are running 

again; the Blue train to the South of 
France and the Riviera is available with 
sleeper and dining car. 
e Low Countries—Belgium, Holland, 
and Luxembourg are advertising that 
75% of their prewar tourist accommo- 
dations are again available. Brussels, 
Liege, and the resort city of Spa in 
Belgium all have excellent hotels and 
restaurants in service. Spa, especially, is 
recommended for comfort and rest in a 
beautiful pine forest area. The baths, 
which made Spa a word in the English 
vocabulary, are available. 


Visitors can see Belgian) ,)); 
were in the headlines only ty... 
Bastogne, Hoffalize, Stave] \,, 
are all available by car or | 

eRotterdam and The Ha 
land, also have come out 
with much evidence that 
that way. Amsterdam was © + }; 
hard, although the Schipo! 
side of the city was gutte | 
Holland is not at all plentify: }y, 
meals can be obtained wit! yt 
coupons for as little as $1 o 
run as cheap as $2.50. 
¢ Scandinavia—F'lighty article. }, 
visiting journalists, tending to ray 
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parisons between Sweden and them of 
devastated countries, have resi\!teq fggo the 
altogether too rosy picture of Swede. ; 
a vacationland. There is plent) of jg doll 
food, but there are certain shortageqmbabl 
many things are very expensive. [ggjgquick 
are probably more crowded than MM) As 
where else in Europe—including 9 for ‘ 


land—and arrangements for a stagmm) Re 
Stockholm should be made weeks aifiicity 
However, those lacking accommodafij/ W 
in Stockholm may get them in jjlock 
nearby university town of Uppsala. gf) D 

Ration tickets will have to be @-C 
throughout Sweden (though theyfiil-te 
not taken too seriously). 

In Norway, food shortages appe: dst 




































every tun. , to 
However, Copenhagen is still onfjmonth 
the gayest spots in Europe. dare 
Travelers in Scandinavia will hav@jeh 
beware of the currency problem. . 


putes 
i the 
dop 
e th 
tim 
its | 


rate for the U. S. dollar is somewhat 
favorable to the American tourist. | 
he will find it difficult if not imposs 
to convert Danish kroner or Eng 
pounds sterling into Swedish curet 
Best bet is U. S. travel checks—plus s 
Swedish and Danish currency for eu 
gency needs. ‘ 
e Switzerland—Here tourists will be 
fered rare comforts and pleasures t 
may be fourrd only in a prosperous co 
try which escaped the economic 
physical disfigurement of war. Ser 
in hotels is good (a rarity in Eur 
now), and food, drink, and other lux 
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ies appear in good supply. Prices @ Pp 
high but. not unreasonable. Trains gH fo 


electric, clean, and fast, and the mo 
tain resort centers as beautiful as ¢ 
e Italy—Italy, though still in politi 
amd economic confusion generally, | 
anxious to attract tourists. Especialjt. 
favorable exchange rates are being mag tc 
along with arrangements to allow visitagk. 
to stay three months on special foq™jOn 
ration coupons and to have extra ga 
line rations. ‘Tourist agencies encoura 
visitors to go only to the north o Ita 
—where not too much war damage 
evident, and where most of the pre’ 
restaurants and hotels are runnin 
Prices are high but not exorhitan 
Both Rome and Florence look we! ! 
covered from the war. 
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ought for Food 


frozen tood industry faces 
rs’ market, plans standards 
ality and labeling in drive 
sh consumer sales. 


Ma 


mistakable signs of maturity blos- 
in the fledgling frozen food in- 
last week. 

jessors, brokers, distributors, and 
jiers—meeting jointly in San Fran- 
under the auspices of the National 
of Frozen Food Packers—faced 
» the fact that the buyers’ market 
ye. ‘To battle for a bigger share of 
dollar the consumer spends for 
hable food (their share is now 2¢), 
uick freezers and their allies: 

) Agreed on tentative quality stand- 
for all products. 

)} Roughed out an educational and 
jcity program to move the cnor- 
; warehouse stocks that threaten 
Nock the forthcoming 1947 pack. 

}) Directed the packers’ new presi- 
-Courtney Seabrook, Bridgeton, 
theym™i-to get busy on descriptive label- 


Wnoda 
™m in 
sala. 


dstick Adopted—The quality stand- 
to be released to the trade within 
ill onfiffonth, are voluntary. The industry’s 
dards will be the guideposts by 
ch its three arbitration boards (New 
i, Chicago, San Francisco) resolve 
putes Over quality between packers 
ithe rest of the trade. 

doption of the grades also tends to 
Engi the heat off the industry for the 
urreiamtime failure of its less responsible ele- 
lus sqlints to pack quality instead of quan- 


Pressure for standards was exerted by 
jonal associations of packers as well 
res tby wholesale distributors, brokers, 
1s cofmpkers, and warehousemen. All of 
\ic qe have developed a show-me com- 
Scry™ through sad experience with pig- 
Furd™ipoke merchandising. 

ell Through Education—Distributors 
ces @™) provided the convention impetus 
ins formulation of an educational pro- 
m. It’s up to the distributors to move 
ig chunk of the 1946 pack and the 











liti@™#ryover from preceding years (700 mil- 
lly, fo Ib. of fruits and vegetables as of 


at, 1) by midsummer to make room in 
refrigerated warehouses for the 1947 
ek. 
One of Seabrook’s first jobs as presi- 
nt of the packers is to name a com- 
ittee to recommend changes in label- 
practices. ‘The announced objec- 
is to give the consumer a better 
ka of what the pretty package con- 
ins, 
tani The food men took no formal action 
[1 the large quantities of inedible 
zen foods now running up storage 
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charges (BW—KFeb.22’47,p68). —_ Esti- 
mates of the volume of what convention 
speakers frankly referred to as junk 
range up to 100 million Ib., roughly 
14% of existing stocks. Packers hope 
that recent increases in sugar allotments 
may make it possible to salvage some of 
the off-quality fruits for conversion into 
preserves. 

e Banks Tighten—If the packers didn’t 
know it before, they know now that the 
banks, liberal with credit when frozen 
foods sold themselves, will finance no 
more low-quality packs. : Frank E. Jer- 
ome, vice-president of the Seattle First 
National Bank, made that clear. Pack- 
ers will now have to produce more 
capital of their own and rely less on 
the banks. 

One tipoff to the changed attitude of 
the banks, in the wake of some recent 
packer failures, is that the government 
now formally classifies frozen foods as 
perishable. ‘This means that a bank may 
not lend more than 10% of its capital 
and surplus against frozen foods. 





WOOD PULP SUPPLY 
HITS NEW HIGH 


Imports 
Production 
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Increased supplies of wood pulp have 
helped the United States set one rec- 
ord after another in production of 
paper and paperboard. But even with 
the largest wood pulp supply ever in 
1946, consumption cut into inventory 
by about 65,000 tons. And still there 
seems no filling demand for paper 
and paperboard. In January of this 
year, use of wood pulp hit the highest 
monthly record since statistics have 
been kept in the present form—and so 
did the output of paper and of 
paperboard, at 1,762,929 tons. 


Farms Grow Fat 


Census confirms trend to 
fewer, bigger farms. Phenome- 
nal wartime production achieved 
by machinery despite labor loss. 


Businessmen have eyed with interest 

indications that U.S. tarms are decreas- 
ing in number but increasing in size— 
and wealth (BW—Nov.2’46,p61). ‘This 
week, release of the 1945 Census of 
Agriculture by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus confirmed the trend. 
e Acreage Gain—It showed that the 
total number of farms decreased from 
6,100,000 to 5,900,000 between 1939 
and 1944. But the number of farms 
having 1,000 acres or more increased by 
12,368, or 12.3%; the amount of land 
on these farms jumped by almost 96 mil- 
lion acres, or 26.4%. 

This has boosted the average size of 
U.S. farms from 174 acres to nearly 
195 acres. Much of the increase came 
through absorption of the 370,000 me- 
dium-sized farms (between 10 and 179 
acres) which went out of business. 
¢ Phenomenal Production—Accompany- 
ing this trend to bigger and richer farms 
has been phenomenal farm production. 
The total cropland harvested in 1944 
was 31,623,335 acres more than that 
harvested in 1939. Crops followed -right 
along: There were 477 million more 
bushels of corn, 171 million more bush- 
els of oats, 38 million more bushels of 
potatoes produced in 1944 than in 1939. 

As for livestock and its products, U.S. 

farms turned out 1.2 million more 
gallons of milk, 979 million more dozens 
of eggs, 310 million more chickens, 8.8- 
million more cattle and calves, 18.9- 
million more hogs. 
e Shrinking Population—Most startling 
feature of this record: It was accom- 
plished in the face of an increasingly 
serious labor shortage. In five years, said 
the census report, the farm population 
shrank from 304 million to less than 
24 million. 

What interests businessmen is the 

fact that this production was achieved 
not through black magic, but chiefly 
through mechanization. Despite war- 
time limitations on production of farm 
machinery, 593,000 more farms had 
tractors; 355,000 more had trucks, and 
nearly 90,000 more had autos in 1944 
than before the war. And farms using 
electricity increased by 750,000 during 
the five-year period. 
e Tenancy Decrease—There is also a 
trend toward owner-operated farms. Ac- 
cording to the census, the number of 
farms operated by full or part owners in- 
creased by 263,000. By the same token, 
tenancy decreased by more than 500,- 
000 during the same period. 
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The Atom’s Industrial Sponsors 


Most companies reluctant to undertake postwar research. 
Doubt as to profit possibilities under socialized control is major 
factor. G.E., Monsanto, Fairchild are among exceptions. 


The atom is one bandwagon that 

U. S. industry has shown little eager- 
ness to get aboard. Of the hundreds of 
companies involved in the bomb proj- 
ect during the war, few have been at- 
tracted by the postwar atom program. 
Notable example is du Pont, which 
gave up the operation of the Hanford 
plutonium works last fall; similarly East- 
man Kodak, which operated the now 
largely abandoned clectromagnetic sepa- 
ration system at Oak Ridge through a 
subsidiary, has pulled out. 
e Exceptions—, Among the few compa- 
nies which, postwar, are broadening 
their atomic activity are Fairchild En- 
gine & Airplane Corp., General Elec- 
tric, and Monsanto Chemical. 

Fairchild is the prime contractor for 
Amy Air Forces research on atomic 
propulsion of aircraft. 

General Electric is operating Hanford 
and will run the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s new Knolls laboratory outside 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Monsanto took over management of 

the Clinton laboratory at Oak Ridge 
in mid-1945, and is building a smaller 
laboratory for AEC at its 
search center at Miamisburg, Ohio. 
e Explanations—There are understand- 
able reasons for disinterest among busi- 
ness firms; for unwillingness to make 
the necessary investment—not of money, 
but of executive talent. ‘The implica- 
tions of the new technology are so tre 
mendous, call for so many changes in 
planning, so many suspensions of judg- 
ment about everyday matters that most 
companies are simply reluctant to get 
themselves involved. 


A more realistic difficulty is the prac- 


Dayton re- * 


tically inevitable socialization of atomic 
technology—inevitable not only because 
of its military and potential economic 
significance but because of the huge 
sums which still have to be spent, with- 
out much hope of an early return, in 
order to exploit it. 

Legislative Delay—During much of 
last year, Congress was still trying to 
make up its aund on postwar controls 
over atomic activities. Even after the 
passage of the McMahon act, there was 
doubt as to the policies under which 
AEC would exercise the broad. discre- 
tion granted it. 

Thus, until a few weeks ago, industry 
had no assurance that it would be per- 
mitted any permanent role in atomic 
work. Though it is now clear that in- 
dustry will have a place, it is presently 
on a nonprofit basis. 

And still overhanging the whole situ- 

ation is uncertainty about the effect 
of international arrangements. 
e A Gamble—Industrial firms thinking 
about an aggressive program of atomic 
work, therefore, are necessarily gam- 
bling. They may eventually find them- 
selves forced out of the field. Even if 
they hold on, they may never get to a 
position where they can make money 
from it. 

Correspondingly, of course, the fewer 
the number of firms that take the gam- 
ble, the better the inside track achieved 
by those who do. 


I. G.E. BETS ON POWER 


One reason for the strong position 
that General Electric is assuming in 
the atomic field is that the gamble 4s 











G. E. will mastermind the development of techniques for use of atomic power 
at the projected Knolls laboratory, to be erected outside Schenectady, N. Y. 
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ATOMIC PROGRESS 


To the American busi 
atomic energy is a subject 
some portent. As aw capoi 
its capabilities are horrib| 
ent. As a source of electri 
as a tool for industrial, bi 
fundamental research, its 
tialities are enormous. 

Just what are these pot 
ties? What are the facts 
businessman should know 
to plan for a future which 
drastically affected by aton 
velopments in his field? ‘Jo ; 
the facts, Robert B. Colbon 
Business Week’s Washington 
reau has conferred with scicnti 
industrialists, atomic leaders. 

This is the last of four articld 
comprising an Atomic Progres 
Report to Business Week reader 








safer for G.E. than for most f 
G.E. officials feel that the compa 
investment of executive effort is just 
—if only by the probability that expl 
tion of atomic energy will increase 
world availability of electric po 
With its strong position in the eleq 
industry, the company is convinced f 
anything which increases the use of 
tricity can’t help increasing the ma 
for its products. 
e Question of Know-How-—G.F. 
also see direct commercial business 
the atomic offing. The ultimate d 
sion as to who shall build and oped 
atomic piles may throw the job to uti 
firms, to a government agency, or to 
international body. But, reg rardless, 
odds are that there will be prof 
business in furnishing the 
and complicated associated equipmé 
—the heat exchangers, the control 
vices, the chemical apparatus. G1 
determined to accumulate earzh 
know-how that will make it the | 
supplier of that equipment. 

That know-how—rather than pat 
or other proprietary rights—is what G 
is looking for now. The Atomic I'n 
Act puts strict limitations on patents 
the field. In any case, the conti 
under which G.E. operates Hanford 
Knolls specify that all discoveries 
shall be the property of the gov¢ 
ment. 

G.E. is not inclined to quar 
these terms. The money in the p1 
is all government moncy, and G 
Electric feels that, because of th« 
unusual features of atomic powé 
entitles the government to the 1 
e Accent on Knolls—Although 
tion of Hanford bulks largest in G 
atomic program, it’s the Tesearch 
which will center at the Knolls atom! 
power lab that is closest to compat 
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PRODUCTION COSTS 


The real test is here. The public 
is demanding niore quality for its 
money. Your goal is quality produc- 
tion as well as greater production. 
How to lower costs simultane- 
ously? You may find the answer 
in the Marion Bench-type Elec- 
tronic Induction Soldering Unit 
which is now affecting major pro- 
duction economies and stepped-up 
quality inymany diverse fields. 





Find Out Without Obligation 


.. what the Marion Bench-type 
Electronic Induction Soldering 
Unit can do for you. It is a low- 
cost, low-powered unit designed 
for production soldering of small 
metal parts and assemblies. It does 
better work ... faster... cheaper. 
; Requires no experienced help. 
f And, depending upon application, 
can pay for itself in 30 days opera- 
tion. Submit your sample parts for 
analysis and soldering to Marion 
engineers. We will work on them, 
i and return the samples with our 


. 


recommendations within one week. 










Marion Bench-type Electronic Induction 
Soldering Unit: low initial cost, low 
operating cost. Can be } 
fields as electronics 
ances, jewelry, toys 
etc. $414.00 F.O.B. Mar 
(Foot Treadle extra). 


Y) 


MARION ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


Manchester, New Hampshire 
Export Division: 458 Broadway, New York 13, N. ¥ 


U. S. A. © Cables: Morhanex 


In Canada: The Astral Electric (¢ 
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hearts. In the negotiations with the 
Manhattan District last summer, the 
company was anxious to get the atomic- 
power research program. At the same 
time, it was rather doubtful at first 
whether it wanted to take on Hanford. 

Manhattan District badly needed an 
operator for Hanford. Du Pont was 
anxious to get out, fearful of being 
tagged again with the “merchant of 
death” label that was hung on it after 
World War I. 

But after G.E. officials had taken a 
thorough look at the Hanford opera- 
tion, they came to the conclusion that 
it would provide an excellent comple- 
ment for the research they wanted to 
do at Schenectady. They decided they 
needed the practical discipline of run- 
ning an operating atomic plant in order 
best to carry out the Knolls’ mission 
of finding how to utilize the heat of an 
atomic pile in an electrical generator. 
® Production in the West—Last Septem- 
ber, therefore, G.E. assumed the man- 
agement of Hanford (BW—Aug.31’46, 
pl7). The transition was amazingly 
smooth. Of some 5,000 employees then 
at Hanford, only about 75 left—most of 
them men with so much seniority in du 
Pont they couldn’t afford not to leave. 

G.E. put in its own works manager 
and assistant, its own accountant and 
assistant, and its own technical super- 
intendent. Otherwise, it retained the 
previous management. 
e Changes—But major 
scheduled for Hanford. 

One is the establishment of an engi- 
neering and design unit. Du Pont never 
had one at Hanford, made use of its 
strong central engineering division in 
the East. G.E., which doesn’t central- 
ize its engineering to the same extent, 
wants a unit at the plant. 

A small fundamental research unit 
has also been established at Hanford, 
chiefly to serve as liaison with the re- 
search people at Schenectady. 

Another new project is a school of 

nuclear engineering at Hanford. The 
faculty will be drawn from plant techni- 
cians. The school will train both Han- 
ford people and outsiders. 
e Policy Shift—These moves all reflect 
a basic change in operating policy at 
Hanford: the building of a develop- 
ment program. 

When du Pont operated the plant 
during the war, all emphasis was on the 
need to produce a reasonable quantity 
of plutonium and to do it fast. Thus 
little or no attention was paid to ways 
of recovering the still-untransmuted 
uranium or the potentially valuable 
radioactive fission products. 

A low-temperature pile proved satis- 
factory for plutonium production; no 
time was expended in attempting to 
solve the additional problems posed by 
high-temperature piles, which are neces- 
sary for power production. 


changes are 





In other words, du Pont 
ing a plant whose technolog, 
sarily been frozen at a 
stage in the development ot 
art. 

e Challenge—As G.E. take 
peacetime basis, therefore, 
long-range program of mode: 
whole operation. The ideal \ 
set of piles (1) from which m 
byproduct power could be rc 
(2) through which uranium 
circulated in an efficient and 
manner, and (3) with which \ 
associated a more or less auton 
chemical plant which would do in 
nomical and reasonably complet. jo| 
getting out the plutonium w\iilc 



















































Harry A. Winne: At G. E. his “nucl 
onics committee” sets atomic polic 


tracting or recirculating the other con 
ponents. 

It was the realization of this cha 

lenge, as much as anything, that sol 
G.E. on the value to it of the Hanfo1 
assignment. 
e Research in the East—The $2()-mi 
lion Knolls atomic-power _ laboratot 
should be in operation by mid-19+5 
Construction is already under way; th 
first of the 200 or so scientists an 
about 600 technicians who will event 
ally work there are being recruited. 

It will be owned by AEC, operat 
by G.E, The layout will include at leas 
one atomic pile; there will be extensiy 
research facilities in the fields of cliem 
istry, physics, metallurgy, and cng! 
neering. Location is on a large trac 
adjacent to one previously bought by 
G.E. as a site for its own new res¢ 
laboratories, now under constructio! 
there. 

The Knolls lab will do much of the 
research work in connection with the 
Hanford operation. However, its pt- 
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dequate business insurance 


loesn't come ready-made... 


You can’t “buy it by the package”, for 
no two business organizations have iden- 
tical insurance requirements. That’s 
why it’s important for you to rely upon 
the best possible advisers to assist you in 
preparing an insurance program engi- 
neered to meet your particular needs. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS {| For more than a century Johnson & 


INSURANCE BROKERS a Higgins have acted as buyers of insur- 
ance for leading firms and corporations, 


Crt Sa + ae eee representing the insured in the planning, 


WINNIPEG + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE E 


oe m y vam OE 
VANCOUVER - PHILADELPHIA - HAVANA - MONTREAL insurance programs. We have “no axe to 


grind but yours.” A letter or telephone 
call will bring a J & H representative, 
without obligation. 


'YYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1845 





AEC will have to turn t 
sort of arrangement if it 
the wide participation 0; 
it needs. 

e Projects—Little is kn: 
ture of Monsanto’s atom 
ton. It has been describex 
mental research continu 
project. Known features 
laboratory at Oak Ridg 
most powerful experimen 
country and a large “hot | 
ical work with dangerou 
materials). During the wai 
veloped many of the che: 
ing methods used at Ha: 
traction of plutonium. It 
center for manufacture of ra 
isotopes. 

Newest project at Clinton is { 
struction of a high-temperature 
power generation—the first such 
to be announced. There has ney 
any public definition of the diy 
effort between Clinton and ki 
power generation. As a matter 
there’s plenty of room for parallg 
ity without duplication. ‘The 1 
ers are anxious to try out do 
different types of piles. 

But perhaps it can be assum¢ 
Monsanto’s background will b 
cially valuable in dealing wi 
chemical problems of uraniut 
plutonium circulation through t 
and the extraction of fission pr 
e A Look at the Future—At any + 
along those lines that Monsant 
sees a possible profitable role fo 
in the atom business. The com 
convinced that there will have 
room eventually for proprictary 
in some applications of nuclear s 
For example, there is the little-c 


mary job is to develop techniques for 
utilization of atomic power—both in 
equipment of the central-station type 
and for ship propulsion. 

e Posers—The Knolls researchers face 
tremendous engineering problems in 
getting the heat out of the pile and 
into useful energy. . 

Typical problem is that of the heat- 
transfer fluid. The fluid that is chosen 
must not absorb neutrons and so inter- 
fere with the chain reaction. It must not 
be transmuted by the energies of the 
pile into a less desirable substance. 

Mechanically and chemically the fluid 

must be such that it can be handled, in- 
side the pile, in pipes of some material 
which itself will have good nuclear prop- 
erties and will retain its strength and 
chemical characteristics in the face of 
the great heat and fierce radiations of 
the pile. 
e Thermodynamics—Since the fluid may 
not be water, its thermodynamic prop- 
erties will need a lot of study for heat- 
exchanger design. Its corrosive action, if 
any, on other materials will have to be 
investigated. Extremely reliable means 
of pumping and valving it under condi- 
tions of great radioactivity will have to 
be found. 

G.E. officials are counting for help 

on the somewhat similar problems they 
faced in the late twenties and early 
thirties in working out the mercury- 
steam power plant. 
e Policy Group—General policy for 
G.E.’s atomic work is set by a three-man 
“nucleonics committee” reporting di- 
rectly to President C. E. Wilson. Leader 
of this group is Harry A. Winne, vice- 
president in charge of engineering policy 
(BW—Aug.31’46,p8). ‘The other two 
members are Dr. C. G. Suits, vice- 
president and director of the research 
laboratory, and Dr. Zay Jeffries, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
chemical department. 

The large amount of time which 
these top-level officials devote to the 





Under average conditions 85¢ per 
hour will cover all your operating and 


overhead expense (exclusive of opera- 
tor) for a Hough Payloader — yet it 
will turn out more work, faster and 
cheaper, than crews of laborers ‘‘man. 
handling’’ bulk materials. 


The Hough Payloader was specifically 
designed for bulk material handling. 
One man operated, it digs, loads, 
transports and dumps. Small and com- 
pact, it operates in box cars, bins, 
ship's holds; through low, narrow door- 
ways or aisles; in and around your 
plant, the year ‘round. Built in two 
sizes and backed by a world wide, 
reputable, sales-service distributor or- 
ganization, Send for complete details 
today, on the Payloader and other 
Hough Tractor Shovels. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH Co. 


700 Sunnyside Ave. 
LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 





atomic program is indicative of the 
high prority the work rates with G.E. 


Il. MONSANTO’S GAMBLE 


Monsanto Chemical Co., AEC’s 
other big postwar contractor, is taking 
a much longer gamble on the atom 
than G.E. General Electric can look 
forward to specific profitable business 
out of almost any likely pattern of use 
for atomic energy; Monsanto has to look 
a lot harder to see much assurance of 
eventual profit out of its operation of 
the Clinton and Dayton laboratories. 

Monsanto, therefore, is considerably 
more dubious than G.E. about the pres- 
ent profitless setup for atomic work. 
The company operates its atomic proj- 
ects under the same no-fee, no-patent 
type of contract as G.E. But its feeling 
is that this can’t be permanent, that 








Dr. Charles A. Thomas, Mon 


plutonium specialist and ato1ic 
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Stone & Webster, Incorporated...through three separate corporations under 
its general direction. Singly, or in combination, they are available to American 
industry—bringing the long-established standards of Stone & Webster perform- 
} ance to the fields of engineering, finance and business operation. 








STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 3. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
ishes complete design and construction services for is an investment banking organization. It furnishes com- 
wer, process and industrial projects. It also constructs prehensive financial services to issuers of securities and 

















plans developed by others; makes engineering re- investors; underwriting, and distributing at wholesale and 
s, business examinations and appraisals...and under- retail, corporate, government and municipal bonds, as 
€s consulting engineering work in the industrial and well as preferred and common stocks. 
lity fields. 





The business of the parent company also includes invest- 













STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION is that ments in enterprises to which it can constructively con- 
tt of the organization which supplies supervisory serv- tribute capital . . . substantial enterprises ready to take ad- 
s for the operation and development of public utilities, vantage of present opportunities or not yet ready for public 
lsportation companies and industries. financing. 
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Which shall it be? 


or STAINLESS-CLAD 


ESSOP 


Offers you both 


and can give you impartial advice 
on which type will serve you best 
in your particular application... 


Did you know there are two ways to buy stain- 
less steel? When designing new equipment 
you may specify either solid stainless or stain- 
less-clad steel—both of which are made by 
JESSOP. 

JESSOP Stainless-Clad Steel* consists of 10 
to 50% stainless steel cladding (of controlled 
thickness) inseparably united to a mild steel 
backing. It is furnished in the form of sheets 
and plates, also, flanged and dished heads. 
Ordinarily stainless-clad is recommended for 
applications where corrosion resistance is Te- 
quired on one side only 

JESSOP Stainless and Heat Resisting Steels 
are furnished in the form of solid sheets, plates, 
bars, forgings, and castings. They are out- 
standing in applications requiring corrosion 
resistance, oxidation resistance, or high tensile 
strength. 

We will gladly work with your engineers in 
determining which type of JESSOP Stainless 
Steel—stainless-clad or solid stainless—you can 
use to the best advantage Write for details. 


Patent Nos. 1,997,538; 
and 2,225,862. 
383,153 


*Manufactured under U.S 
2,044,742; 2,147,407: 
Can. Pat. Nc 


JESSOP STEEL CO. 


WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


jailer made Specially Steels 


field of the effect—catalytic and other- 
wise—of atomic radiation on chemical 
reactions. It’s possible that Monsanto 
will be given rights in any such discov- 
eries that it makes; it could then profit 
by licensing them just as it now does 
with its patented chemical processes. 

Then there’s the drug field, with 
which Monsanto is closely connected. 
There will be work to do here in syn- 
thesizing complex compounds contain- 
ing radioactive elements for medical 
tracer or therapeutic use. 

Monsanto’s atomic work is all oper- 
ated under the company’s research di- 
vision. Thus it becomes the responsibil- 
ity of Dr. Charles A. Thomas, central 
research director. 


Ill. FAIRCHILD’S JOB 


Unlike the research being done by 
G.E. and Monsanto, Fairchild’s is en- 
tirely military. Most nuclear physicists 
see no possibility of atomic propulsion 
of commercial aircraft in the near future. 
e Known as NEPA—The program is 
known as the Nuclear Energy for Pro- 
pulsion of Aircraft Project (NEPA for 
short). It will comprise investigation of 
the application of nuclear energy to all 
possible systems of plane propulsion— 
including closed-cycle turbines, open- 
cycle turbines, turbo- jets, ram-jets, and 
rocket devices. 

While Fairchild has been 
with its basic responsibility, 
administer and coordinate its various 
aspects, it will not work alone. Other 
aircraft and aircraft-engine companies, 
universities, and independent research 
organizations will participate. 

e Centered at Oak Ridge—Fairchild’s 
NEPA division has set up headquar- 
ters in a surplus plant at Oak Ridge. 
Close coordination is being maintained 
with Monsanto’s Clinton lab, of course. 

In addition to the basic research at 
Oak Ridge, several projects have already 
been started by NEPA through other 
organizations. ‘These include: the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, at Cleveland; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, at Cambridge, 
Mass.; and Frederic Fader, Inc., con- 
sulting aeronautical engineers, at ‘Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. Projects now being 
processed include those at Northrop 
Aircraft, Burbank, Calif., and Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, 


IV. THE DISSIDENTS 


Eastman Kodak exemplifies the atti- 
tude of those companies reluctant to 
undertake postwar atom research. 

e U235 Separation—Through a wholly 
owned subsidiary, Tennessee Eastman 
Corp., the company has operated the 
Oak Ridge electromagnetic separation 
plant since early in 1943. This was one 
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of several plants, using various methods, 
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In the Clinton “hot lab,” 
use periscopes to check reac 
highly radioactive substan 


that Manhattan District set , 
rate U235 from the predomi iant 
stable uranium isotope, U23 
T.E.C. plant was the first t ber 
U235 in volume. owe’ 
Now AEC has announced thafthis 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Corp jniza' 
sidiary of Union Carbide & 4 fhere 
Corp., will take over operatio S101 
electromagnetic plant on May The 
bide has run the gaseous- iffus ion fl apy 
ration plant at Oak Ridge since #isam 
the fact that it’s on the spot, ] ustric 
atomic know-how it has gained, At pr 
paramount factors in its selectidfilitense 
take over from Eastman. contr 
© Reason—Among tlie reasons hen ¢ 
have been advanced for Eastman’s tract 
ing out is the fact that U2 act 
tion is of diminishing importance iffich, « 
over-all atomic picture. Purificatiqifpot. 
this isotope, by whatever method, fie lia 
expensive process. And its job as it, o 
mover of the atomic chain reacti@itrike 
performed equally well by pluto pow 
which is produced by atomic piles iity o 
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REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Copies of the four aton 
progress reports appearing in tH a I 
issues of Mar. 8, 15, 22, and Hin. 
will be available in reprint for 
in about two weeks. Single copi 
of the combined reprint will | 
mailed to Business Week read 
upon request without charge. 

Additional copies will be bil 
at the rate of 20¢ apiece. On 
ders of eleven or more, quant 
prices will be quoted on ing 
Address orders for reprints § 
Paul Montgomery, — Pub! she 
Business Week, 330 West 42n 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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| Remedy 


aad with great interest the editorial 
mes H. McGraw, Jr., relative to the 
unions as monopolists [BW— 
746,p98], and heartily agree with 
¢ says. 
here is, however, another equally 
pt need in correcting a wholly un- 
mable legal advantage which the 
me Court has given to labor 
s, the existence of which I do not 
k has been sufficiently appreciated 
ublicized. 
nder the legal doctrine of respondeat 
jor, an employer is liable for acts 
is employees, agents and associates, 
merely where they have been spe- 
lly authorized, but where the em- 
ee has done unauthorized things for 
benefit of the employer and the 
has accepted the benefits and ap- 
ed of the employee’s act, either 
essly or by his conduct in accepting 
» benefits. 
owever, the Supreme Court has held 
this doctrine does not apply to labor 
nizations. 
fhere should be adopted a general 
vision, in effect as follows: 
The doctrine of respondeat superior 
| apply to labor organizations, with 
same force and effect as it applies to 
wstrial organizations.” 
At present the union leaders make a 
tense of counselling the observance 
sontracts and decrying unlawful acts. 
hen a union strikes in violation of a 
tract, they say that it is a spontane- 
act on the part of the members, 
ich, of course, everyone knows that it 
not. However, if the national union 
re liable for strikes in breach of con- 
ct, or for unlawful acts in the course 
strikes, unless it takes the steps within 
power to discipline the individuals 
ity of such acts, that would, I believe, 
very far to correct this subterfuge, 
As in the case of the antitrust acts, 
is not necessary to enact any pro- 
jon in persecution of labor. All that 
is necessary to do is to put the unions 
1a legal level with business organiza- 
ns. 
Henry S. Drinker 
rinker Biddle & Reath, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


abor Costs 


TS: 

Our personnel department is at pres- 
nt engaged in a project which re- 
tires an analysis of the labor costs 
resent in a typical durable-goods prod- 
ct. We have, of course, the figures 
om Our own cost accounting depart- 
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GAS-FREE METALS “= 


High Vacuum offers to industry a vast new area, virtually unexplored. 
No one knows its extent or iis resources. No one, for instance, can list 
now all the advantages there may be in the use of vacuum metals, but 
National Research Corporation bas found many and is busy in the 


search for otbers. 
Of the many new fields we are investigating, few hold the promise of 


Vacuum Merallurgy. 

Metals prepared according to common practice contain volumes of 
dissolved gasses equal to, or greater than, the volume of the metal itself. 
Removal of the last trace of occluded gasses and volatiles shows a 
marked effect on the physical properties of a metal. Thermal and electri- 
cal conductivity, density and ductility are increased. Resistance to heat 
and corrosion of certain alloys may be improved. In many instances 
degrees of purity can be obtained which were hitherto impossible. Thus 
materials with new virtues and new possibilities are evolved. 

Our development extends far into this field. In addition to research 
for the Manhattan Project, we helped to put the wartime production of 
magnesium, by means of vacuum thermal reduction, on a large-scale 
basis. We have separated and purified metals in high vacuum fractionat- 
ing towers. Our own self-imposed and self-sustained research program 
has embraced the preparation of calcium, lithium, sodium, potassium 
and many other metals. 

The pilot phase of many operations is now passed. We are melting 
and casting metals in ton lots per day at 10-> mm. to 10-3 mm. Hg., and 
are prepared to furnish vacuum-treated metals in any desired quantity. 

We believe that we are now the world’s only commercial source of 
gas-free metals. 

What can the world do with metals purer, finer, denser than any nature 
bas furnished? What can you do witb metals that point to a whole new 
territory full of unexplored possibilities? The opportunity for discovery 
and accomplishment is yours. Jf you feel that there is a promise for you 
in High Vacuum Metallurgy, get in touch witb us 


Vacuum EncinegrinG Division, National Research Corp., Boston 15, Mass. 


Meet 
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NATIONA 


We engineer Plant installations and manufacture High Vacuum Gauges, Valves, Seals, 
Diffusion Pumps, Stills, Furnaces, Coating Equipment and Debydration Equipment. 
HIGH VACUUM FOR INDUSTRY 
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LIGHT THAT SPEEDS 
SALES! WORK! 















SYLVANIA FLUORESCENT fixtures 
and lamps answer every commercial 
lighting need. In grocery, variety and 
drug stores, where dramatic lighting is 
required, Sylvania’s C-440 tops the mark. 
A flood of bright, kind-to-the-eyes light 
snaps up looks of merchandise .. . makes 
it easy to see, easy to buy. 













TOPS FOR SHOPS, the Sylvania CL-440 
gives any store a richer, more inviting 
look. People see what they want, want 
what they see, when merchandise basks 
in this luxurious, sales-stimulating light. 
Every single part of Sylvania fluorescent 
fixtures and lamps is guaranteed by 
Sylvania, leader in the lighting field. 






PERFECT FOR OFFICES, where people 
work with their eyes as well as their 
hands—that’s the Sylvania CG-440. Its 
glare-free, eye-caressing light reduces fa- 
tigue. Jobs get done faster, better. Per- 
forming as a team, Sylvania fluorescent 
fixtures and lamps supply much more 
light for far less money. Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Fluorescent at its Finest’’ 


SYIVANIA.¥ ELECTRIC 
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in our own manufactures. || 
would very much like a de 
case history of a typical ma 
product in which the labo: 
direct and indirect, are trace: ba 
the way to the basic raw matcrigl 
We have been giver to wider 
that labor costs so pyramided ay 
resent as much as 92%, or eon } 
of the cost of a finished manu! ictyy 
JK. Re 


























Asst. Advtg. Mgr., 
E. W. Bliss Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


















So far as we know, no one has 1 
an analysis of labor costs sucli as 
describe. Perhaps the difficulties 
countered have been too discouras 
Certainly, the problem of filtering 
labor costs from payments to sucl 
counts as communication, transp4 
tion, depreciation, and taxes, ay we 
segregating those represented in 
price of purchased parts and raw n 
rials, is an extremely complex one. 
even though no precise answer car 
made, it may be possible to arrivé 
an approximation that will be sig 
cant. ; 

We have recently been conside 
the problem in terms of national 
come. The Trend appearing in a 
cent issue of Business Week [BW 
Mar.15’47,p120] may suggest a poss 
angle of approach to the problem 
your project. 

Business Week has published in 
past data which show, for maniy ind 
tries, the percentage of the value 
sales represented by wage bills. JT! 
data come from the Dept. of C 
merce’s Census of Manufactures 
1939, the last year in which sucl 
census was taken. The percentage 
ures may be useful when you begin 
calculate the share of the price of god 
and services purchased by your conc 
which represents once-removed pi 
ments to labor. 

































































Fine Record 


Sirs: 
In your recent report on compan 
on the New York Stock Exchange t! 
have paid continuous annual divide 
for 50 years or more [BW—Mar.] Ree 3 
p66], we find the Westinghouse jp sal 
Brake Company listed as the Washigigppur 
ton Air Brake Company—and the da outht 
1866, should be 1869. We have a logPow, 
fine record and I know that this was gS 9 
inadvertence on the part of your printqpom 

A. N. Willia nt- 
Pres., Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
Wilmerding, Pa. 


ine | 


Business Week deeply regrets t 





error in typesetting and proofread 
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OUT OF BRINE. BRAINS A 


I a@ small producer of bromine in 
iluc 89 the Dow Chemical Company has 
[hgome one of the nation’s largest pro- 
Cdiiers of chemicals. Today Dow 
es oducts number in the hundreds, serve 
uci™i/umerable human needs. 
7¢ [Good management, continuing re- 
ifeorch and sound financing were 
co@@mvired for that growth and diversifi- 
icq@mmtion. In the development of its 
pamponcial program, Smith, Barney & Co. 
1s long assisted Dow Chemical Com- 
ny through underwriting and dis- 


ibuting securities to provide the 
pital essential for Dow’s progress 
d expansion. 

an 

+} The beginning 


lenfm™mine of unusual bitterness underlies a 
| ge area near Midland, Michigan. To 

Alpe salt maker of 1889 it was too full of 
iilg@ppurities for salt-making. But to a 
Jaf™@uthful chemist of that day, Herbert H. 
lof™ow, it was the raw material needed for 
bs new process for recovering bromines 
om saline solutions. He built a tiny 
ant—and founded the now famous 
bow Chemical Company. 

The brine wells still flow... 

..and brine is still the important basic raw 


aterial of Dow Chemical Company— 
iow directed by the founder’s son, Dr. 














of @ series of advertisements showing the importance to American industry of the underwriting and distribution of investment securities 


* 
| 


« Comprany Sewing Ganumerable Human Meedd 


Willard H. Dow, eminent scientist and 
administrator. Today the original few 
products of 1889 are myriad as persistent 
research sweeps back chemical frontiers: 
chlorine for organic chemicals, bromides 
for photography and for knockless gaso- 
line, chlorinated hydrocarbons for sol- 
vents, magnesium for light-weight prod- 
ucts, calcium chloride for dustless roads 
and dustless coal, plastics—these are but 
a few. New products are being constantly 
added in the many Dow plants and lab- 
oratories located throughout the country. 


Growth implemented by capital 
Capital has been required for the expan- 
sion of Dow Chemical Company from its 
small beginnings to its present position 
in the chemical field. To provide capital, 
Smith, Barney & Co. since 1936 has un- 
derwritten no less than six issues of Dow 
securities. These have provided funds for 
growth and for redemption, with savings 
to the company, of outstanding securities. 

From this combination of 
brine, brainsand capital much 
has been created — Dow pro- 
vides directly more than 
13,000 jobs— products of 
Dow have been the basis 


Philadelphia 


ND CAPITAL . 





for creation of many new industries, as 
well as the expansion of older ones, indi- 
rectly making countless other jobs to 
help build a better America. Of immeas- 
urable value are the resulting contribu- 
tions to society through products that 
have enriched our daily living and done 
much to help this nation progress to the 
world’s highest standard of living. 


Advantages to you 

The advantages derived from the rela- 
tionship between Dow Chemical Com- 
pany and Smith, Barney & Co. have been 
duplicated many times in the long history 
of this firm, and its antecedent firms. We 
are prepared to render equally valuable 
service to others. To tell you more of the 
facilities provided by our firm, we have 
prepared a booklet entitled “What Smith, 
Barney &. Co. Offers You.” A copy may 
be obtained on request to Smith, Barney 
& Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y., Department U. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK Chicago 


ONE INVESTMENT FIRM THAT CAN MEET ALL INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS 







































Many Boiler Rooms are 








Money may be escaping from your 
boiler room through many channels 
that you have never suspected. Even 
a clean stack is not an infallible guide. 
It may waste as much fuel as a smoky 
one. There are dozens of other loop- 
holes, all adding to your steam costs. 

Iron Fireman’s 24 years of combus- 
tion engineering experience is available 
to you upon request. You assume no 
cost or obligation. Iron Fireman tech- 
nical men are experienced with all 
sizes and types of boiler plants, all 
kinds of steam requirements, all 





types of coal. They get facts on your 
boiler plant, make analyses, report 
findings. They are located in all sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada. 


Capable management demands FACTS 
You should know how your steam 
costs compare with modern standards. 
Call the nearest Iron Fireman dealer or 
factory branch at once, or write to 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., 3160 
W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other 
plants in Portland, Oregon; Toronto, 
Canada. Sales, service and engineering 
Organization covers the continent. 


FEEDS COAL AUTOMATICALLY FROM MAIN BUNKER 





—_ 


{RON FIREMAN PNEUMATIC SPREADER STOKER 
(Right). Steam size coal is metered from hopper or main 
coal bunker and transferred by pneumatic conveyor to 
furnace. Conveyor nozzle ac« 
particles of coal over entire grate in a shallow, uniform 
fuel bed Preheated fines burn in suspension, reducing 
cinder carry-over and greatly improving combustion 
efficiency and responsiveness, as compared with stokers 
which do not preheat coal. 


urately spreads larger 


1RON FIREMAN UNDERFEED STOKER 
The Iron Fireman Underfeed Stoker (left) provides auto- 
matic bunker-to-fire feed for heating and power boilers. 
The feed worm forces coal upward, under the fire. 
Coal is slowly heated, the gases thus released passing 
upward through the fire, where they are burned. Coked 
coal is burned when it reaches the incandescent fuel 
bed. No smoke nuisance. No fuel waste. 

















COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HEAVY DUTY STOKERS 
RESIDENTIAL COAL STOKERS, OIL BURNERS, FURNACES AND BOILERS 




















which resulted in a trauspos 
listings of the Westinghous: 
Co. and the Washington Ga 
—both with fine records. 


Cheese Standards 


Sirs: 
You recently reported that, “<4 
ards of identity for various clicesc 
now being worked out by the ¢ 
industry and the Food & Drug Ad 
tration” [BW—Feb.8’47,p44}. 
It is our understanding that s: 
for cheddar, washed curd, and , 
cheeses were promulgated in Jan 
1941, and standards for crea, ; 
chatel, cottage, and creamed 
cheeses in December, 1942. 
We are very anxious to learn 
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standards of identity are now under , wo 
cussion. ie 
Ww. J. Q x ni 

Mgr., Chicago Branch, ” ~ BI 
Distillation Products, Inc., vant 
Chicago, I]l. us at 
25 te 

We are informed by the Nati ie big 
Cheese Institute that the Food @ fgg"?™* 
Administration is now proposing m i. 
fications in the original standards ii ~ 
were made for cheddar, washed bia 
and colby cheeses, and is also propo a ‘Y 
the establishment of standards for wry 





following cheeses: 

Granular, Swiss, Gruyere, Bi 
Muenster, Edam, Gouda, Blue. | 
Mold, and Roquefort types, Camen! 
Limburger, Monterey, High-Mois 
Jack, Provolone, Parmesan, Reggi 
Monte, Modena, Romano, Asiago, ( 
gonzola, Cook (or Koch), Noekk! 
Kumihost. 

The FDA is also proposing stand: 
of identity for a hard-cheese class 
semisoft-cheese class, a_ soft-ripen 
cheese class, and for pasteurized p 
essed cheese of several varieties, | 
teurized processed cheese foods, pasté 
ized processed cheese spreads, cold-p 
or club cheeses, and cold-packed che 
foods. 


Hicks Farm 


Sirs: 
In one of your recent picture-captiq 
[BW—Mar.8’47,p18] you referred 
“Fort Hick in Texas.” 

Please Mr. Editor! That bit of Te 
is known as “Hicks Field.” It is 
the site of the Hicks Farm, on 1 
Decatur Road, some ten miles no 
of Forth Worth. It was origina 
opened as an air field by the Canadi 
in World War I and was then kno 
as “Taliaferro Field.” At one tu 
late in World War I, the present co 
manding general of the Army Air Ford oa 
was in command there. 
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Frank M. Foss 
New York, N. Y. hms ¢ 
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lainless Steel Pays Off 


in old saw in the steel industry is 
tthe sweetest profits are made, not 
pasic steel, but in products and spe- 
tes. 
Prima donna of the specialties these 
;is stainless—a combination of steel 
chromium or chromium-nickel. 
w uses and users have grown almost 
«er than producers can keep track of 
m, notably in the food processing 
| (BW—Oct.5’46,p17). Almost de- 
us about their future, virtually all of 
25 to 30 stainless producers have set 
le big sums for new capacity. 
impressive Performance—This week 
yannual report of the Allegheny Lud- 
n Steel Corp. makes a choice case his- 
: of a producer who (1) caters to the 
cialty market and (2) emphasizes 
less. Allegheny’s 1946 performance 
wed that: 
Ihe net was $6,599,346 compared 
th $3,379,369 in 1945. 
Dividends to the 13,000 holders of 
88,286 shares of no-par common 
legheny’s only capital obligation) 
ant to $2,576,492. 
\round 60% of Allegheny’s $95,277,- 
3} sales volume was in stainless. 
No. 1 Producer?—Whether this flossy 
formance makes Allegheny Ludlum 
No. | stainless producer is an inter- 
ing—although tricky—question. Alle- 





— _ 


Allegheny Ludlum, ranking producer, doubles profits in 
at, gives credit to stainless. Plans to spend $15 million in 
int improvement by 1950, is already using new techniques. 


gheny positively lays claim to the title. 
Two or three other producers just as 
hotly contend that they have priority. 
Figures and definitions being what they 
are, the room for disputes is big enough 
to accommodate a fair-sized brawl. 

But with characteristic shrewdness, 

Allegheny has managed to get a moral 
edge in the fight—it will quote its own 
production figures. And in an industry 
as relatively young (and tight-lipped) as 
stainless, this convincing piece of bland- 
ness is giving Allegheny a walleping 
piece of prestige. In 1946, says Alle- 
gheny, it made and sold 140,200,000 Ib. 
(70,100 tons) of stainless. ‘This year it 
hopes to reach 192,000,000 Ib. (96,000 
tons). So far no competitor has pro- 
duced any statistics publicly to top 
these. 
e Plant Improvement—Chiefly to handle 
the expected growth in stainless de- 
mand, Allegheny plans to spend $15- 
million in plant improvement by 1950. 
And all of this will be met out of earn- 
ings. Some $4,500,000 of this was a 
in 1946, and another $4,000,000 has 
been contracted for. 

Most important unit completed was 
a 28-in. cold rolling reduction mill at 
the West Leechburg (Pa.) plant. Put 
in operation in December, it will han- 
dle alloy strip for the electrical industry 








llegheny Ludlum’s new cold rolling reduction mill at West Leechburg, Pa., 
ims out stainless and electrical alloy strip at 900 ft. per minute. 
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How to make 
your Inventory 
help finance 
your business 


) seeps all over America that 
seek to regain use of working 
capital tied up in inventory can 
profitably use Lawrence Warehouse 
Company service. 

Without moving goods from your 
premises, Lawrence issues field 
warehouse receipts against them. 
These receipts then serve as collat- 
eral for a loan from your bank or 
other lending agency ... a secured 
line of credit which begins where 
your open credit ends. Lawrence 
service is provided quickly and at 
low cost. It entails no interference 
with your business. 

For 33 years Lawrence Warehouse 
Company has helped solve inven- 
tory financing problems in almost 
every business field. Nearly 2000 
firms, including some of the coun- 
try’s largest, are Lawrence clients. 
Write today for our booklet, “Field 
Warehousing on Your Premises.” 





|AWRENCE WAREHOUSE 





(COMPANY 


Notionwide Field Warehousing 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


SAN FRANCISCO II, CALIF. NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
37 Drumm St., Dept. B-9 72 Wall St., Dept. B-9 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
I N. LaSalle St., Dept. B-9 
Los Angeles * Boston * Seattle * Buffalo * Cleveland 
Richmond * Charlotte * Atlanta * Chattanooga * Jacksonville 
Orlando * Cincinnati * St. Louis * Fresno * Washington, D.C. 
Philadelphia * Kansas City, Mo. * Houston * Dallas 
Denver * Portland, Ore. © Stockton * New Orleans 
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HILLIP LerF eyed his brother as 
P they entered the doorway. The same 
mute question transmitted itself from 
one to the other. How would these gen- 
tlemen of the Bank of Manhattan react 
to their idea? Would the verdict be on 
the side of courage—or “play it close 
to the chest”? 


The Leff brothers, Phillip and Carl, 
founders of the National Spinning Com- 
pany of New York and the National 
Yarn Corporation of Cleveland, sought 
no money, no loan at this meeting. What 
they wanted was advice. 


i Experience had taught the Leffs the 
difficulties of obtaining worsted yarn in 





critical times. Out of National’s sur- 
plus, they were thinking of buying a 
mill to manufacture their own worsted 
yarn, Then they could always be sure 
of their source of supply. 


The general business “hunch” in 
1934 was opposed to such a venture. 
This was the time, peo, 'e said, to 
keep funds liquid; let them rest 





Bank of the Man 





They came to “borrow’’ advice... 





NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


in gilt-edge securities. The Leff brothers 
were not convinced. They wanted to 
hear what the Bank of Manhattan had 
to say. 


The Bank weighed the problem and 
the Company’s record...drew an all- 
important conclusion. There could be 
no better way for National to use its 
surplus than to reinvest in the business 
it knew best and could control directly. 
The Bank’s judgment was to go ahead 
and buy the mill. 


The advice proved to be sound. 
World War II saw the Leff brothers 
assured of their supply of yarn and 
able to maintain their high standards 
of quality. 


For the Bank of Manhattan there is 
deep satisfaction in having been able to 
help steer a business in the right direc- 
tion—on a sound, farsighted course. 
The Bank of Manhattan stands ready 
to help all such firms, not alone with 
money, but with counsel built on 
long business experience. 















as well as stainless. From th 
races at 900 ft. per minute. 
Work is well along on con 
continuous annealing furnac: 
ling vats alongside the new 1 \t 
Brackenridge (Pa.) works, a 1 5 
electric melting furnace and ; 
reheating furnace replace 
facilities. The company’s cun 
from gas to oil fuel for its slal 
furnaces (BW —Mar.8’47,p51 
that was taken to insure ¢ 
operations in an area where g 
to come by in cold weather. 
e New Techniques—Hand-in-g 
the plant improvements go ne 
tion techniques. At Brackenri 
gen is being used in the openh« 
naces (BW—Feb.1’47,p72). But 
of being introduced with the { 
admitted into the steel bath. P, 
to speed up the carbon-reductio: 
ess. 
At Watervliet, N. Y., a new techni 
was devised last year for rolling stain! 
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H. G. Batcheller, Allegheny Luc 
head: Specialty steel pays off. 














“T” shapes. At Dunkirk, N. Y., process¢ 
were developed for hot drawing hig! 
speed steel, and for making stainless ba 
with a high finish. At the Ferndal 
(Mich.) plant success has been reporte 
in producing bits tipped with Carme 
(tungsten carbide) for cutting and min 
ing machines. 
e An Old Story—Allegheny Ludlum’ 
present position as a leader in stainies 
and specialty steels is no recent phe; 
nomenon. The firm and its predecessor 
companies are among pioneers in t! 
field. 

The Ludlum branch of the family 
tree, in fact, has connections dating back 





to pre-Revolutionary days. About 175, 
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Here’s How to 
Get the Jump on Competition! 


Travel or Ship by Martin 2-0-2 
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. But inst co aagel 4 

ms —- = ahead of less alert competition . . . travel or ship b 

“otal ge Martin 2-0-2 transport. Look at the panel below and you'll 
esl see how these speedy airliners can build sales and profits for you! 

ew techni The Airlines GAIN You Time, Time, Time! 

ling stain| Entering service on airlines the world over, Martin 2-0-2's are 


100 m.p.h. faster than the planes they supplant. To passengers, 
these planes mean luxurious comfort, more time for business or 
pleasure. To shippers, they mean faster delivery, lower rates. 


Contact the Airlines Today 
Don’t miss the extra profits made possible by the Martin 2-0-2. 
Contact any of the airlines listed below . . . have an airline 
engineer go over your business operation and see how you can 
save time and money through shipping or traveling by air. 
The Grenn L. Martin Co., BAttimore 3, MARYLAND 


Profit Story in a Nutshell 


@ Bigger Markets: By Martin 2-0-2 your salesmen can cover more territory, 
make more calls and still enjoy weekends at home. Samples and models can 
go with salesmen via air Cargo. 


@ Lower Inventories: With the factory only hours away, inventories can be 
lowered . . . replacement parts and service personnel reach customers quickly. 


@ Fresher Foods: Tree-ripened fruit, garden-fresh vegetables and flowers, 
fresher sea food, all may be shipped with lower refrigeration costs, less spoilage, 
in or out of season. Air-fresh commodities bring top prices . . . may often be 
shipped at less cost than by other forms of transportation. # 


@ Merchandising Aid: There’s a powerful merchandising and advertising story 
in goods shipped by air. Clothes rushed from style centers . . . newspapers and 
magazines . . . perishables . . . all these take on added value akan it’s 
known that they were flown in by Martin 2-0-2. 


its @ More Personal Contacts: Contacts between top executives are multiplied, 
strates’ 3 markets are expanded, when you travel by speedy Martin 2-0-2. Needed recrea- 
tion is nearer than ever before. 


@ Lower Costs: Non-productive travel time of valuable personnel is reduced. 
They arrive at their destination refreshed, immaculate . . . smaller sales or 
maintenance staffs are required. When carrying cargo, crating is eliminated 

. no problems from dirt and soot. 








TRAVEL AND SHIP BY MARTIN TRANSPORT 
ON THESE GREAT AIRLINES 


Capital(PCA) © Eastern ® Chicago & Southern 


1g nig 
ess bar 
Ferndale 








Braniff International ® United 

reporte 
eee Northwest © Delta © Panagra Be RCRAFT 
id min Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) ® Aeroposta (Argentina) Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 

Nacional (Chile) © Mutual © Flying Tiger : 
idjum’ \ Air Borne Cargo ° U.S. © Willis An International Institution 
tainles 
it phe Manvtacturers of: Advanced military aircraft «* Aerial gun turrets « Out- 


standing commercial planes for both passenger and cargo service °* Marvinol 





- pi resins (Martin Plastics and Chemicals Division) Developers of: Rotory wing aircraft 
in this (Martin Rotawings Division) «© Panelyte plastic (licensed to St. Regis Paper Co.) 
* Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U.S. Rubber Co.) © Honeycomb construction 
material (licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) © Stratovision aerial broadcasting (in 
family junction with Westingh Electric Corp.) © Aircraft ground-handling equip- 
g back ment (licensed to Aircraft Mechanics, inc.) Leaders in Research to guard the peace 


and build better living in many far-reaching fields 
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Industries Served by 


TAFT-PEIRCE: 





A Lot of What Comes Over the Counter 
Comes to You by Way of TAFT-PEIRCE 


Beverage bottlers, food canners, dairymen, tea and coffee packers, 
quick-freeze processors —all these, and a lot more like them, take 
their special machinery problems to Taft-Peirce. 


And their problems have met with prompt solution through such 
diverse developments as new designs for can-making machinery, air- 
exhausters and gassers for perishable food packaging, milk-homog- 
enizers, quick-freezing equipment, machines for making bottles, and 
almost human machines which fold tea-bags, fill them with a weighed 
amount of tea, then add the final flourish by stapling on the label! 


The Taft-Peirce Contract Division has logged the longest and most 
diversified experience of any U. S. organization in the design and 
manufacture of special machinery and tools. No matter what your 
industry or product, you can get here whatever you need, from a single 
tool, part, or pilot model, to complete machines or mechanisms in 
quantity lots. For a copy of the new illustrated brochure on T-P Con- 
tract Service, address The Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE If TO TAFT-PEIRCE 
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tary facilities into 
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H. G. Batcheller. 





a furnace was built at Pom, 
N. J., to make charcoal iron 


cannon balls. In 1854 this pi 
acquired by James Horner. 
later one of Horner’s aggressi 
salesmen, James Ludlum, be 


© Specialty Steel Research—B 
the company mov 
1907, its line had been exp 
Confident that th 
possibilities for their conce: 
specialty steels, Ludlum official! 
major research to alloy prod . 
the development of furnaces whi 
to make them. In 
designed and installed electric | 


arranged in order to push the co 
alloy program, and it became | ud! 


group of steelnen 


with the express purpose of foster 
specialty products rather than the higl 
competitive carbon steels. 
company pioneered the production 


leadership in electrical and magn 


Ludlum were well established in t 
specialty steel business. And cach 


part in the introduction and the « 
velopment of new 


Each also expanded its line and j 
market by absorbing other firms. Al 
gheny took over Interstate Steel and Ri 


Forge in 1919, Delaware Seamless ‘Tul 
in 1927, West Penn Steel in 192 
Lamination Stamping Co. in 1930, ar 
West Leechburg Steel in 1936. L udlu 


1933, and acquired Wallingford Stee 


Each brought important complemet 


companies took place in 1935. All 
gheny had equipment to turn out stai 
less types of flat-rolled steel, scamk 


as well as equipment for cold-finishin 
flat-rolled strips. Ludlum had facilitic 
for hot-rolled and cold-finished stainles 
bars, for stainless wire and rods, and fom 


e The Man Behind It—Spark plug © 
Ludlum’s expansion and of Allegheny 
Ludlum’s postmerger growth has becif 


1915 after six years with U. S. Steel as: 
salesman, he started as assistant to th 
president. In 1930 he was elected pres! 
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BAKER TRUCK 


A Philadelphia coffee roasting 
company uses a Baker Fork Truck 
for handling bagged coffee in 
five separate operations—reduc- 
ing tasks formerly requiring 
hours of hard, physical effort, 
to minutes of safe, light work. 
Besides achieving su stantial 
man-hour savings, the truck 
more than doubles warehouse 
capacity by tiering palletized 
loads two and three high. 


@ Coffee is received in 
highway trucks, in bags 
(not palletized) weigh- 
ing 150 to 200 pounds. 
Three men, working a 
full day formerly un- 
loaded approximately 
750 bags and piled them 
in the warehouse. Today, one operator with the Baker Truck, could 
easily unload 2500 bags. The truck first lifts the empty pallets onto 
highway truck from floor level. After bags are placed on pallets, the fork 
truck unloads and tiers the palletized units in the nearby warehouse area. 


Since only a fraction of the truck’s time is required for unloading and 
tiering, it is free to transport pallet loads of green coffee, in correct 
proportions for the desired blend, and spot them alongside the roast- 
ing station. This operation formerly took the full time of one man. 
Roasting completed, coffee is weighed off in 80 Ib. bags and again 
palletized, so that the truck can move them either to temporary 
storage or load them directly into vehicles for shipment. 


Whether your problem is handling bags, cartons, drums, bulky parts or 
practically any other material, the fork truck—pallet combination can 
save you money. Let the Baker Material Handling Engineer show you how. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 


2164 WEST 25° STREET *« CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


Member: Electric Industrial Truck Association 





Baker inpustrial TRUCKS 


dent, still holds the post in the 
company. ri 
During World War II he d 
director of WPB’s Iron & S: t 
vision, and as chairman of the c 
steel committee for the U. S. ena! 
United Kingdom. hk 
e Public Relations—Labor an. 
munity relations conscious, Bat. |ic] wall 
has fathered numerous schemes 
the company to employees and t!\. p 
lic (BW —Mar.1°47 p69). A report iy 
employees, ‘ ‘Allegheny Ludlum 
About 1946,” recounts in light, 1 
fashion last year’s operating and fi 
results. 
Early this year Batcheller started 
series of community meetings in corfilatra 
pany towns. At these he and other « 
ficials describe the company’s workingliliem f 
answer questions of workers and tiffs E: 
public. ‘lo arouse community intere 
further, Allegheny tells the story of j 
operations through paid space in locilil&en « 
newspapers. ye SUT 


BANKERS’ FUN 


After a lapse of eight years, the hob! 
horse is riding again at Wall Strect{its 
Chase National Bank. Crowding +! 
company’s quarters, some 200 exhibitfMarri 
testify to the diversity of interests (b@@vhit 
low) of the bank’s personnel, give enjimp Fro 
ployees a chance to boost their ow 
morale. 

From the board chairman down) w 
everyone is concerned. Chairman Wing 
throp W. Aldrich exhibits his owiisert 
model of the clipper ship, “Flyingause 
Cloud.’ Other displays range from oii Fre 
paintings, stamp collections, meeriiri 
schaum pipes, family heirlooms, angjjfepre 
needlework. Fr 

Employee—and visitor—interest in th@jvher 
exhibition has proved to be so great thaffilect: 
the show is being held over for anothegiignit 
week. 


t the 











Hobby lobby at Chase: Matron Dora 
Hedmeg exhibits her handiwork . . . 


she 
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ause of their organizing activity.) 








ity of .. .employees whom the U.F.E. 
epresents” is being sought. 

From Harris, Upham and from Aisel, 
where U.F.E. lost recent bargaining 
lections, the union is demanding “rec- 
gnition as bargaining agents because 
. . (employees) . . 









shows the desk clock he made himself. 
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rike Date Set 


U.F.E. files 30-day notice, 
mands settlement of disputes 
h Kidder and four other firms 
walkout is to be avoided. 


The threat of paralysis of the na- 
n’s financial center (BW—Mar.22’47, 
4) has moved a step closer to reality. 
United Financial Employees 
\F.L.) filed formal notices Mar. 2] 
th the New York Stock and Curb ex- 


ntracts with them after 30 days. For 
t moment at least the union refrained 
pm filing similar notice with the Cot- 
m Exchange. 
Wider Goal—With the filing, U.F.E. 
de it clear that its original goal has 
en considerably broadened. Formerly, 
e strike threat hinged on a satisfactory 
ttlement of the union’s dispute with 
M. Kidder & Co., a leading member 
tthe exchanges. Now, the union says, 
will not call off the strike unless it 
ets satisfaction from four additional 
sokerage houses—J. S. Bache & Co.; 
aris, Upham & Co.; Aisel & Co.; and 
Vhite, Weld & Co. 
From Kidder, it still wants “an equit- 
ble salary adjustment, union security, 
profit-sharing plan, and restoration of 
) union members laid off because of 
he condition of business.” (U.F.E. 
serted that the 30 had been fired be- 


From Bache, a contract for ‘‘the ma- 


. were coerced by 
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. . Planning Dept.’s Harry Pape 





. nd if st J 
nges of its intention to cancel its ag If Ss ays new 


superior on each count. 


omething 
es 


Automobile seat covers of fibre fabrics, long the motorist’s number one 
choice, are now destined to be better than ever; for the development of 
TEXTILENE SUNSURE fabrics has made it possible to produce fibre seat 
covers that are practically color-fast, and that are tougher and more 
flexible than anything else of their kind. 


These new TEXTILENE SUNSURE fabrics have withstood 200 hours under 
the FADE-OMETER without objectionable fading. They have been thor- 
oughly tested for wearability and pliability, and have proved themselves 


These TEXTILENE SUNSURE fabrics are but one example of Twitchell ingenuity 
with paper products. One of our engineers will be glad to show you what 
Twitchell is producing in the way of woven, braided, folded materials in 
cords, ribbons, bars, rods, strips. Perhaps there is a Twitchell product that 
will speed up your manufacturing, accelerate your sales. Investigate! 
E. W. TWITCHELL, INC., Third & Somerset Streets, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


TWHTGHELL =f 


Paper Products for Inelastay > masver 
































% | their employers and not permitted a free for “legitimate” reasons. And +. | 
os choice of representation.” that few firms can even cov R 
e From White, Weld, U.F.E. is de- when Big Board trading volun. ¢o; 
manding the rehiring of its former “or- to only 3,739,000 shares, as wa. the 
ganizing committee in that firm with all —_ last week. 
back pay restored.” The union claims 
BONDS ees that members of the committee “had Pp S e' 
been singled out for discharge.” 
METAL TO METAL e“No Authority’—Francis Adams Yale University has joined t 
Truslow, head of the Curb (BW —Mar. _ ing list of — endowed, tay exer 
_—s 15°47,p44), when served witi the 30- colleges which have lately been scifi ane 
day cancellation notice, explained that ing the yield of their investi nts P 
his exchange has no authority to tell its purchasing retail store properti 
members what course to follow in labor —Jan.4’47,p48). It has just bowcht 
disputes. Emil Schram, president of the  eight-story building and wareli se e I 


que, 













Big Board, has taken the same position. downtown Kansas City from Spicgfiiis, H 
It is still not certain that the strike Inc., mail-order house and chain thetic 
will actually occur. But many Wall _ tailer. Spiegel, in turn, leased thc pri} (coa! 
WOOD TO LEATHER Streeters have lately come to believe erties from the college for 100 ycars.@) pul 
that the situation is one that might as Automobile liability rates, 1 ccnfMiilies 
well be fought out to a finish now— raised sharply in 27 “nonregulatedambers, 
rather than later, when the union might — states and the District of Columbiey ar 
be even more strongly intrenched. They (BW —Feb.22’47,p74), were hiked |aiiical: 
don’t think U.F.E. has what it takes to week in four states where local authoffi), Th 
shut down their operations completely. _ ties have their say in rate revisions. N@iia n 
e Some Unionists Doubtful—Even some York experienced a 10% jump in coyiii)rgar 
union members privately admit some mercial bodily injury rates and a 33} org 


doubts as to whether M. David Keefe, raise in property-damage rates. In Nefiins c 
U.F-.E. head, has chosen the right time Hampshire, the property-damage raffjpon 


FABRIC TO GLASS 


nS ra to bring the situation to a head. on commercial cars was upped 25°@ibin c 
fk They are well aware that many houses Bodily injury rates for private passcimthe 
have experienced spells of “red ink ger cars in Connecticut and _ Indiangiiduc 

operations” quite often since last fall were increased 20%; 30% for propertiiilreser 

and have begun laying off employees damage coverage. ssizit 


now 
ic 








.»» ANYTHING to ANYTHING! 


When you use Pliobond, there’s no elab- 
orate procedure involved. It’s a one-part 
bonding agent . . . always ready to work. 
No mixing. No weighing. No critical tem- 
peratures. And it can be brushed, sprayed, 
spread or roller coated. 





Mail the coupon today for complete tech- 
nical information on this all-purpose in- 
dustrial bonding agent. 





Pliobond* is a product of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, and is distributed 


exclusively by . . . ANIMATING FIGURES AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


ee 3 With assets reaching $48,500,000,000 and attracting the limelight 
55 West 44th Street, New York 18, Nv. Y. to such bigness, life insurance companies are increasingly alert to public 
relations values. Of that amount, $1,069,000,000 was chalked up by 

Philadelphia’s 100-year-old Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. in 1946— 

| a banner year. To tell 750,000 policyholders its story, Penn turns to a 

! medium new-to insurance—the movies. An animated short, touring 91 

mae | cities, shows: $2,376,047,351 insurance, new business of $247,201,26¢. 


Trademark registered, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, — 
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Please send your free folder on Pliobond. 
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e molecule engineer is a family 
n. He fashions whole families of 
thetic organic materials around car- 
(coal, natural gas, petroleum). These 
| publicized and highly successful 
cn@™pilies include the plastics, synthetic 
iteq@@™bers, tuels, dyes, alcohols, acids. 
immmey are built by hooking up organic 
Ked laMdicals” like methyl or ethyl to car- 














authofi,, This produces a complex molecule 
ns. Nq@ilii a new compound. 

111 corli#)rganic Chemistry—Chemists call 
| 534MM: organic chemistry, because it con- 
In Nefifins carbon and its compounds—and 
3° Talon once was assumed to have its 


Ps, in only in living organisms. 

The newest synthetic family to be 
duced is the silicones. The family 
resents an important advance in syn- 
sizing because inorganic chemistry 
now brought into the picture. Or- 


ic “radicals” are hooked up with 


Passe 
Indiar 


ropert 









CARBON (Organic) 


Silicones, result of chemi 
panded production. High heat and water resistance among 
ique, important industrial properties of fluids, greases, rubbers. 





ewest Synthetic Family 


ical shotgun wedding, to go into 


inorganic silicon-oxygen (sand, rock, 
glass), instead of with carbon. 

e Marriage—It’s a shotgun wedding; the 
substances don’t join up readily. ‘They 
never marry in nature. But compli- 
cated chemical processes have produced 
the union, and the result is true hybrid 


compounds. 
This new silicone family has certain 
unique and_ industrially important 


properties (chart, below). Heat resis- 
tance is high, because the bond between 
silicone and oxygen in the basic mole- 
cule is very strong. Considerable energy 
(or heat) is required to break down this 
bond. Water resistance is high, because 
the compounds present a hydrocarbon 
surface like parafins and oils. 

e Stability, Resistance—The number of 
potential compounds is infinite. New 
ones can theoretically be produced by 
changing the type of organic “radical” 









Orphan of Research 


The silicone family has a black 

sheep—“‘bouncing putty.” It gets 
a lot of publicity but nobody has 
been able to make it useful. 
e The material breaks if pulled 
quickly apart. But if pulled apart 
slowly, it stretches like taffy. Put 
it in a pan and it flattens out, re- 
sembles pancake batter. But roll 
it in a ball, and it bounces like 
rubber. 

The researchers tolerate it be- 
cause it is an eccentricity, worry 
about it because, like any skeleton 
in the family closet, it’s apt to give 
people the wrong impression 
about the rest of the family. 











hooked onto the silicon-oxygen mole- 
cule, and/or by changing the structure 
of the complex molecule. But no mat- 
ter what silicone compound is produced, 
characteristics of heat stability, water 
resistance, noncarbonization, and lack 
of conductivity are present (BW—Dec. 
9’44,p71). 

e Big Production Soon—Silicones are 
high-cost materials. Nevertheless, they 
will soon be in tonnage production. 
Dow-Corning Corp. of Midland, Mich., 
started commercia] production in ’44, 
is steadily increasing output. General 





SILICONES: WHAT THEY ARE, WHAT THEY’RE DOING 








ORGANO-SILICON INTERMEDIATES 





SILICONES 


Stable at high and low tempera- 
tures. Waterproof, water-repellent, 
non-carbonizing, non-conducting. 















FLUIDS 

Little change in viscosity with tem- 
perature. Do not mix with or- 
ganics. Non-volatile, non-sludging. 














OILS a Lubricating, hydraulic, 
damping; waterproof- 
ing, defoaming, and 
release agents. 

GREASES | Bearing (high and low 





temperature), valve 
lubricants. 


COMPOUNDS | Insulating paste, mold 














agents. 
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release and anti-foam & 























RUBBER RESINS 
Elastic at high and low tem- Weatherproof, color fast, arc re- 
peratures sistant 
Electrical insulation, gaskets Motors, generators, 
and seals (high and low tem- ELECTRICAL] transformers. 









perature), diaphrams, tubing, 
vibration mountings, calking 









pastes, deicer surfaces. 








COATING if Household appliances, 










exhaust stacks, ovens, 
furnaces, ducts. 








[BONDING | Electrical panels, lam- 















inates. 
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Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass 
producing materials on a t-p 
basis only. But G. E. has in t ' 
several million dollar expan. ] 
gram, with plants being « | 
Waterford, N. Y. Material 


pected to start appearing from ‘\\¢ § § 
of these plants early in °48. {dus 
interest has been fanned not as 
cause of the unique propertic. oj The 
materials, but because they saw: 
obtained in numerous forms. \ pa 
formulated as resins, liquids, aiid y dust 
ber. 

e Discovery — Concentrated Nea 
work on organo-silicon compouis yy 
started about 1899 by Dr. F.S. Kipp by 1 
of the University of Nottinghai, | ai 
land. He succeeded in making ¢ Uni 
pounds of the silico-ketone type, prit 


which molecules of organic substan 
were hooked onto the inorganic silic4 
He shortened the name to silicone, 

Although Dr. Kipping kept at the 
search, no one seemed interested 


producing silicones commercially. ‘Ig 
in the middle ’30s, scientists at 
Corning Glass works wanted a te 


ro) 

That’s an Un usual Handlin that would match the properties of gl 
fiber. Silicones filled the bill. ‘To p 
¢ - duce them, Corning joined with Dg 
Chemical Co., which began silicone p 
Problem —Let’s put it up to. | Stre\ustetpensticn 

Corp. was set up in 1943. 
ba G. E. got into the business duri 

MATHEWS Engineers the at 

Other large chemical companies < 
eyeing the promising new field th 
These plant engineers know that untisual handling only Dow-Corning and G. E. have bet 
problems require specialized thinking. They put 
such problems up to Mathews Engineers because 
such specialized thinking is the business of the 
Mathews people. They don’t have a ready solution 
to every conveying problem, but they have ac- 
quired a wealth of material-handling experience 
in rendering industry a complete conveyer service 
for nearly half a century. In the great manufactur- 
ing plants of the United States and Canada, 
Mathews gravity and power conveyers and special 
conveying machinery are handling light and heavy 
loads smoothly and efficiently, and are paying 
dividends in increased production and lower costs. 





= 





MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 








: MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST :; 
° SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA : 
: MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. : 
: PORT HOPE, ONTARIO : 
© Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities ¢ | Droplets slide from silicone-treit¢Gih ter 
“Gevccsscucsoccecbec vecsscbecsacusensuensseeielisaaan panel (left), soak untreated pare Ms 
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The chatter of riveters’ hammers and the “hum” of power 
saws are sweet and familiar music in the five-state area 
served by United Gas... and there’s more to come as in- 
dustry accelerates its swing to the South. 


Nearly half of all contracts for industrial construction in 
the 16 Southern states last year were let in states served 
by United Gas—and 70% of pending industrial contracts 
are there! 

United Gas states obtained more than two-thirds of all 
private building contracts in the South in 1946. Much of 


this private money was for residential construction... 
some for office, assembly and commercial buildings. 


There are good reasons for this trend—an abundance of 
diversified raw materials... skilled native workmen... 
unsurpassed transportation facilities...and NATURAL 
GAS, to name just a few. Six thousand miles of United 
Gas transmission Jines supply cities and industries with 
dependable, low-cost fuel in Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, southern Alabama and western Florida. Your in- 
quiries about fuel or other facilities in this area will 
receive prompt and confidential attention. 


Stotistics Courtesy of Manufacturers Record 


\UNITED GAS 


serving the 


Write Director Industrial Development, P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, Lovisiana 


For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and 

Wichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPP/, ALABAMA and FLORIDA—Jackson, Mississippi. For 

inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Huntsville, Jacksonville, Laredo, Marshall, Mineola, Nacogdoches, New Brounfels, 
Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUISIANA—New Iberia, Opelousas; IN MISSISSIPPI—Gulfport, Laurel, McComb. 





ma WILL NOT DULL 


FEATURES 
Me 


SAWS AND KNIVES 


WOOD-LOK is a liquid resin 


glue that provides an easily 
machined wood bond 


WOOD-LOK forms a resilient, not 
brittle, bond. It is a cold, liquid resin 
glue that comes to you ready for use at 
normal shop temperatures — without fur- 
ther preparation or the addition of cata- 
lysts to speed up curing or hardening. 

It dries non-abrasive. The glue film 
and squeeze-out do not calcify or dry to 
a rock hard film to act as an abrasive on 
saws and knives. 

It decreases re-sharpening costs. Be- 
ing non-abrasive, it eliminates the par- 
ticularly high machining costs involved 
in the daily re-sharpening of many saws 
and knives. 

It increases production time. Being 
non-abrasive, it increases the uninter- 
rupted working time—and also the work- 
ing life — of saws and knives. 


WOOD-LOK has astorage and work- 
ing life of months, not 3 to 4 hours... 
remains in perfect liquid form without 
the use of ice pans... maintains its maxi- 
mum bonding strength under all normal 
working conditions . . . eliminates glue 
wastage completely, every drop can be 
used. WOOD-LOK is recommended for 
Joint Assembly Operations, especially 
where you’d like to cut and saw sooner, 
to speed production. 


WOCD-LOK samples are available 
— NOW! Address: 272 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16; 3641 So. Washtenaw 
Ave., Chicago 32; 735 Battery St., San 
Francisco 11; and other principal cities. 
In Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. In England: National Ad- 
hesives, Ltd., Slough. (*Reg. Trade Mark) 


DRIES NON-ABRASIVE 


DECREASES RE-SHARPENING COSTS 


INCREASES PRODUCTION TIME 


ADHESIVES 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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cultivating. They see profital 
in the fast-growing industri 
tions. And, if they enter the : 
have the advantage of cash 
the long-time spadework that | 
and D-C have financed. 
e Resins—Silicone resins posse .. py 
ties required for high-tempera:\:; 
trical insulation. This ma} 
useful in electrical applicatio: 
pregnants for fibrous glass o: 
enamel on magnet wire; insula! 
ishes; and bonding agents for | 

In. paints and other protect 
ings, silicone resins impart 
sistance. Several manufacturer: 
experimenting with their-use { 
hold appliances, although pigmer 
problems are still being studicd, 
cone paints are being successfull] 
plied to motors running at high 
perature in humid conditions. 

Latest use for silicone resins is in 
food-baking field (picture, below). | 
the resin is sprayed on baking 
and lasts 200 bakings. Greasing of 
is eliminated. Cleaning and scrapin 
no longer required. Besides cutting 1 
power and other costs, the silic 
coated tins eliminate the grease s 
generally found in bakeries, cut! 
down on repainting cost. : 
e Fluids—Contrasted with the 1 
molecules, which are cross-linked st 
tures, the silicone fluid molecules aré 
ranged in chains. Control of the le1 
of the molecule gives control of the 
cosity (or flow characteristic) 0\ 
very wide range, from thin watery fl 
to thick molasses-like compounds. ( 
the desired viscosity is attained, 
fluid won’t thicken up in extreme ¢ 





Silicone resin sprayed on bread § 
eliminates sticking and cleaning 
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Stainless Steel gets a close shave 


Here is a spectacular reason why Armco Stainless 
Steel always has that flawless, gleaming surface that 
everyone admires. 

‘Armco specialists take great care in melting, 
refining and rolling Stainless Steel. Then comes the 
“close shave.” Great swing grinders, showering 
sparks like a giant pinwheel, shave away every surface 
blemish that could possibly mar the beauty of the 
finished product. Now the metal is ready for further 
rolling, so manufacturers may use it to make the 
many sparkling Stainless products today’s buyers demand. 

This rustless steel, bright and stainless all the way 
through, is made in many different forms by Armco. 


VRC? 


There are bars for handsome cutlery, wire for 

gleaming refrigerator shelves, strip and sheets for 
lustrous cooking utensils and modern sinks. 

Its usefulness is endless. Stainless Steel serves 

industry, too . . . fights corrosion, withstands 

terrific heat, performs many jobs no other can do so well. 


Stainless is just one of the many quality. steels 
produced by Armco to meet the special needs 
of manufacturers. These tailored-to-the-job products 
have made Armco the leader in the field of 
special-purpose steels. The American Rolling Mill Co., 
10051 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


THE FAMILIAR ARMCO TRIANGLE IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS 











IF you are proud of 
your product— 


you'll want to package 
it in 


lf .. want to be sure that your product reaches the 
consumer with all of the quality and appeal which you 


ed have built into it—if you want to be sure that your 
package or shipping container does a real selling job 
1 through every step of distribution—then you, like many 
i of industry’s leaders, will want to be sure that if is 


“‘packaged by Gaylord.” 


4 @ Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
@ Folding Cartons 
@ Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 
@ Kraft Paper and Specialties 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis 
Detroit « Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati 
Dallas » Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Greenville « Portland « St. Louis 
San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chatta- 
nooga « Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter 








GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
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and also won't thin down und 
The basic quality of mois: 
sistance has led the silicone fly 
the fields of moisture repelle: 
waterproofers. Water doesn’t spr 
in a film on a silicone-treated su 
just collects in isolated droplets | 
page 48). Applied to a ceramic in 
for example, the fluid prevent 
ting’ of the surface and a con 
we Pret of electric current. N 
der test is silicone treatment of { 
Silicone fluids—a few part to t] 
lion—are in use to prevent foam 
oils and other liquids. 
e Greases—Thicken up the fluid 
you get silicone greases and pastes 
The greases provide years of Ju! 
tion for sealed bearings, even if th. 
very hot. They can be used for high te; 
perature valves, and in laboratory \ 
© Rubbers—One silicone group that } 
found wide acceptance is the family 
synthetic rubber. It has softness an 
resiliency like natural rubber. But it 
seemingly unaffected by temperatur 
It doesn’t disintegrate at high temper 
ture, nor harden at low. It is used fi 
gasketing, for sleeving wire and cab! 
for vibration mounts, It is unaffected b 
oils, gasolines, or aromatics. Indication 
point to its use for inking rolls and di: 
































































phragms. 

But silicone rubber has certain dis 
advantages: It is not strong in tension this b 
it’s easily cut or nicked; and it docsn Hatlee 
stand up well under abrasion. help 


¢ Commercial Plugging—Promotion o 
new uses for the silicones has been goin; 
on steadily since 1945. G. E.’s methoc 
of stimulating new uses has beet 
through broad educational promotion 
backed up by laboratory work with in 
terested manufacturers. 
Dow-Corning’s approach has been 01 
a straight industrial basis, backed up by 
plenty of facts and figures. D-C ha 
not only undertaken extensive lab anc 
research work, but has also introduced 
several silicone consumer products. 
e Product Redesign—The unusual prop 
erties of the silicones mean, in many 
cases, that product redesign is required 
For example, there’s no point in hay 
ing a bearing grease that will withstand 
500 F if the bearing won’t. So bearings 
are being redesigned with wider clea 
ances and better materials. Similarly, 
silicone insulation permits electric 
motors to run at temperatures that 
char the usual wood spacer blocks in 
the armature and stator. 
e Price Still High—There’s another big 
factor that must be considered in appli- 
cation of silicones—price. At today’s pro-§ 
duction levels, resins run from $2 to 
$3.50 a Ib., greases $6 to $10 a Ib., and 
hydraulic oils as high as $45 a gal. 
Both G. E. and Dow-Corning enz- 
neers cite these points to show that 
silicones’ acceptance and growth depeid 
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Hi 


HEN THE SAWYERS were burned 
this house was bought in town for $600, 


untled, moved to the farm, reassembled 
help of neighbors. Total cost, $1550! 






IMMY’S 12, and can already handle a 
tor. Under his dad’s coaching he’s done 
iwith his 4-H livestock projects, has put 
profits in his own bank account. 


for Better Farming, 
: Better Living 


turn to Country Gentleman 


ee Maas Ge Met 


acres last year. Finds time to serve on his 
church board, Farm Bureau, Aberdeen-Angus 
association... and to play with the kids. 





| New Series of Living Portraits= 





3. “IF YOU CAN’T fatten a hog to 250 lbs. 
in six months,” says Mr. Sawyers, “there's 
something wrong.” Chester Whites, scientifi- 
cally raised, are the basis of his hog profits. 





8. BABY JANET is 15 months old. You 
can’ be pretty sure she won't be spoiled. 
But—at the Sawyers’ the children are the 
center around which the family life revolves. 


9. THE 

You have to eat good to farm good,” says 
Grandpa. Mealtime is when the family “talk 
it out,” 


Los 


SAWYERS set a_ good table. 


weave their life and work together. 











































H. P. ELLIOTT 
140 ALBANY ST. 
BOSTON 9 MASS. 








Aue nee VALUE 
SALE 


TOT 
VEGETABLES FOR 1947 


controls customer records 
and mailing lists for 


Fpee SEED Co. 
of Philadelphia 


This Elliott address card records all 
sales, broken down by years, dollar 
totals, and nature of product sold, as 
shown above. These important facts 
are tabulated for a period of ten years. 

The punched holes provide for auto- 
matic selection of customers’ names 
for one or more of the various catalogs 
sent out. 

Thousands of progressive American 
businesses like Montgomery Ward Co., 
Doubleday & Co., A.G. Spalding & 
Bros., Inc. and Chilton Co. depend on 
these cards for customer record con- 
trol, direct mail advertising and 
addressing purposes. 

We have two interesting and inform- 
ative booklets. we would like to send 
you. 


DDRESSING 
MACHINES 


Do away with metal 
address plates and 
noisy addressing 
and embossing 
machines, and print 
better addresses 
faster. and quietly. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


151 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 












NEW PRODUCTS 





Pushbutton Shopping 


Pushbutton selection of frozen foods 
is possible with a new dispenser manu- 
factured by Frosted Food O’Mat, Inc., 
1521 Park Building, Pittsburgh. The 





shopper looks at a pene of as many 


as 20 frosted foods, touches a button, 
out drops a package. 

The dispenser is constructed of steel 
with a gleaming white exterior. Actual 
packages of frosted fruits and vegetables 
are displayed along the upper portion 
of the cabinet, with names and prices 
below. Ease of operation is stressed by 
the manufacturer. An automatic de- 
froster is built into the machine. Most 
sizes of packages can be handled by the 
dispenser. 

Availability: first distribution to fran- 
chised distributors within 60 days. 


Earth-Mover 


Designed for general construction 
use, the Tournadozer, a new earth- 
mover, is in production by R. G. Le- 
Tourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill. The rub- 
ber-tired machine, powered by a 160-hp. 
diesel engine, has four forward and four 





backward speeds ranging up ty a 
m.p.h. A constant-mesh_ tra 
enables the operator to select 
ratio or change from forward | 
with no shifting of gears and 1 
momentum. ‘The operator 

use of air-actuated disc clut< 
brakes controlling the two whic\, 
each side. The bowl is operate! }y ; 
air-actuated power unit and i. ¢, ‘ 
controlled. 

The Tournadozer is adaptal)le 
work requiring a great deal of Jack 
and maneuvering. The maker s,, 
can run on pavement without darn 

Availability: on display in 30 days 


For Inside Jobs 


A new type of inside microm 
called Rimat is announced by Richa 
Machine Tool Co., 124 South Isa 
St., Glendale 5, Calif. In use, the t 
is inserted, the measurement tak 
the measuring pins retracted, and 
tool withdrawn. Reading is direct 

Ends of the measuring pins and 
wearing surfaces are hardened a 
ground. Means are provided to adj 
wearing surfaces if it becomes neo 
sary. 

Availability: delivery in four to 
weeks. 











Engine Saver 


To prevent costly engine breakdow 
due to lubrication pressure failures, O 
trol Co., 2550 15th St., Denver | 
Colo., has developed a new pressut 
activated control. Installed in the lub 
cation system, it breaks the ignition c 
cuit when oil pressure drops below 
predetermined safe operating level. I 
mechanisms not depending on electric 
ignition systems, Oiltrol can be install 
to energize an alarm or emergency co 
trol device in case of oil pressure failur 

The maker recommends the devi 
for automotive installations. A butt 
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from Ys main floor to 3 
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years and 488 stores ago the W. T. Grant Co. 
ited business in a small store in Lynn, Mass. 
reet-level convenience, plus easy-to-see merchan- 
se made the store a success. 
And throughout four decades of steady growth 
¢ Grant Co. has prospered by concentrating on 
Sain-floor selling. 
Today, four 
tis Escalators 


re being installed 








"a 





Designed by P. A. Cunnius, architect for the W. T. Grant Co. 


to the second and third floors of their new store in 


Syracuse, N. Y. Why? 


@ because Grant’s know that Escalators will give 


their great new store not one main floor but three. 


e because Grant’s know that Escalators will make 
it easy for main-floor shoppers to visit upper floors, 
see more merchandise. 

If you need more main floors in your store, call 


your local Otis office today. 





Nid, DETACHABLE OR 


ADJUSTABLE ASSEMBLIES 






FOR USE ON: 
Automobiles 
Electrical Equipment 
Children’s Toys 
Household Appliances 
Office Equipment 
Garden Accessories 
Furniture 










-with a Nylon Red Elastic Collar that 
provides dependable REUSABILITY! 


Self-locking wing nuts fulfill a long-standing need. 
Many detachable or adjustable assemblies require 
the convenience of a wing nut. Yet, such assemblies 
have always suffered from the inability of ordinary 
wing nuts to stay tight. ESNA has provided the an- 
swer to this problem with a self-locking, self-sealing 
Wing Nut with a reusable Nylon Red Elastic Collar. 

The new ESNA Wing Nuts—like all Elastic Stop 
Nuts—remain self locking against Vibration, .Im- 
pact and Stress Reversal in both fully seated and 
positioned settings. Yet, they are readily removed 
by hand. They do not deform the bolt, damage the 
threads or gall the finish. 

Many opportunities exist to improve finished 
products and to increase their serviceability 
through the use of ESNA Wing Nuts. They will 
eliminate all wear now caused by loosened fasteners 
... permit accurate final adjustments, easy removal 
for quick replacements and product redesign for 
faster assembly, Leading industrial distributors are 
stocked and ready to serve you. For further in- 
formation address: Elastic Stop Nut Corp. 
of America, Union, N. J. Sales Engineers and 
Distributors are located in principal cities. 


LOOK FOR THE RED COLLAR 
THE SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


It is threadless and depend- 
ably elastic. Every bolt—re- 
gardless of commercial tol- 
erances—impresses (does 
not cut) its full thread con- 
tact in the Red Elastic Collar 
to fully grip the bolt threads. 
In addition, this threading 
action properly seats the 
metal threads —and elimi- 
nates all axial play between 
the bolt and nut. 

All ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts 
—regardless of size or type 
—lock in position anywhere 
on a bolt or stud. Vibration, 
impact or stress reversal can- 
not disturb prestressed or 
positioned settings. 














ELASTIC STOP NUTS 
OQ &'™ @&~ O@~ 9 ~am= 


PRODUCTS OF: ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


58 





is mounted on the dashboa: 
pressed simultaneously with 
button. After starting, safc 
holds the switch in the clo: 
Any drop below safe oi! p: 
the engine immediately. In 
situations, manual pressur 
tron button enables the d; 
the engine. 

Availability: immediate dc] 


Velocity Meter 


An air velocity meter just 

by Hastings Instrument Co., 
Box 1275, Hampton, Va., : 
to measure velocities as low , 
min., and as high as 2,000 ft 
The principle of operation ; 
a combination of the hot 
thermopile principles. ‘The iva 
turer says that this minimizes t 
due to air temperature variati 
instrument operates on 110 v., 

Availability: delivery in 60 day 


Retracting Wire Reel 


Tangled extension cords are the { 
of a new product manufactured }y 
jamin Reel Products, Inc., 10700 B 
way, Cleveland 5. The firm’s \ 
700 is designed to wind cord ¢ 

















and automatically, and pay out 
when needed. Rated at 110 v., 5a 
the reel contains 25 ft. of appli 
cord. To use, the cord is pulled o1 
the desired length; a ratchet locks 
cord in position, When the cor 
pulled slightly, releasing the ratche 
retracts automatically, 

All metal parts are made from 1 
resisting materials or are plated 
painted to prevent corrosion. Ru 
cups on the bottom of the reel pe 
pulling the cord out without ho! 
the reel. Reels with other type: 
lengths of cable are also in product 

Availability: delivery in 60 to 90 « 


Pressure-Cooking Stove 


A new electric range manufactur 
General Electric Co., Schenect 
N. Y., has its own built-in pr 
cooker. The cooker is constructed 
removable deep-well unit occupy: 
space of one burner. When desired 
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During 1946, The Equitable Society distributed 287 million dollars 
in benefits to policyholders and their families—an average of 
more than a million dollars for each workday in the year. 
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Wat better use could you make of such a 
huge sum of money than to make it serve 
some basic human need . ... to help keep a 
family together when tragedy strikes, to send 
a child to college or start a son in business, 
to assure financial independence to someone 
in the twilight years of life? 


The 287 million dollars paid out by The Equitable 
Society during 1946 was used for just such purposes 
as these. Widows, childrea and other beneficiaries, 
for instance, received 101 million toward their sup- 
port. Another 35 million was paid out as retirement 
income. Through Group Insurance, benefits of over 
56 million in death, disability and pension payments 
helped relieve distress in workers’ families. Other 
benefits, including dividends to policyholders, 
totaled 95 million dollars. 

To its 3,500,000 members throughout the land, 
The Equitable Society is the promise of family 
security. Joined together in this great co-operative 
enterprise, they have increased the amount of life 
insurance they have in force by over 1350 million 
dollars during 1946 . . . now own over 1034 billion 
dollars worth of peace of mind. 


Dividends Reduce Cost 
The benefit payments distributed by The Equitable 


Society over the course of the years, together with 
the funds held to fulfill present policies, exceed by 
1300 million dollars the total amount of premiums 
received by the Society since its founding. This year 
alone nearly 52 million dollars has been set aside 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States is a 
mutual company incorporated under the laws of New York State. 


for payments to policyholders as dividends, thus 
reducing the net cost of their protection. 

By investing more of their earnings in life in- 
surance than ever before, the American people are 
achieving a two-fold objective. Aside from the 
primary purpose of providing systematically in ad- 
vance for their future security, they are helping to 
combat the inflationary forces at work in our economy. 


Preserve Value of Dollar 


The decline in the “‘real’’ value of the dollar 
continues to be a matter of major concern to all 
thinking Americans. In the interest of its policy- 
holders and all other people of- our country, the 
management of The Equitable Society will continue 
to urge the adoption of a national fiscal policy which 
will preserve the ‘‘real’’ value of the savings of the 


American people. 
THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 


"SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOKLET » 


If you own any insurance or 
are interested in it, you will 
find ** Your Policy’’ well worth 
reading. Send for it today to 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U.S., 393 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 






Name: 





Street: 
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| entire unit can be removed 44 
heating unit raised to the lev. of 
other range surface units. 

Two covers are provided 
cooker—one for pressure cook: » 
one for ordinary cooking. Acc: ‘in 
the manufacturer, any G. E. st 
since 1931 and containing a 
unit can be equipped with 
pressure cooker. 

Availability: in dealers’ stores in Aj 


@ This impulsive lady buys % 
of all goods sold at retail. 
She decides what brand at the 
point-of-sale. There—it's up to 
your pockage! 











Rotary Actuator wil 


A new rotary type actuator has b ws 
developed by Electrical Enginecrin “\: 
Mfg. Corp., 4606 W. Jefferson Bi 
Los Angeles. The unit, of interest 


Bae 
y manufacturers of equipment on wh 
| actuating devices are required, is pj 
ered by a 28-volt, d.c. motor wh 
| achieves a peak load output of 0.55 


In one application a torque of 275 in 
is provided in a one-second operat < 
cycle, it is said. Included in the dey 
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W EADING MERCHANDISERS are alert to changing con- are a magnetic clutch and brake, tra 
! ; limit switches, and a radio noise inf ‘ 
BA ditions. They know that with increasing competi- ference filter. Magnesium castings 
SPe ae ne pee re th tl id h used for housings in the 73-Ib. unit. 
: splay—with the rapid growt Availability: not offered as a stand4 


of self-service retailing and “impulse buying”’—selling product; operating principles adapta 
: be ; 3 : through redesign to other specific ap 
at the point-of-sale TODAY has become increasingly a cations. 


function of the package. 
Transparent Clock 


They call upon Ritchie to produce standout packages K wow tase tn the Glock Geld is 1 


that attract consumers, arouse interest, and give a quick, of the Seven League Clock now bei 
convincing impression of product quality. produced by Monitor Equipment C ; 
hs. hs ut New York 63. The face consists of fo ; 
They call upon Ritchie to produce millions of such layers of glass. Numerals are si p 
packages on time—al low unit cost! And in this Ritchie screened on the back of the first gl: 
does not fail them. disc. The second glass has the minu ; 
; hand mounted on it, the third glass t 
Ritchie has worked 81 years, developing the “know hour hand. The fourth glass acts 
how,”’ the specialized facilities and trained personnel that the back of the clock. Discs No. ? ai : 





No. 3 have geared edges and are driy 
by a synchronous motor housed with 
the Durez phenolic plastic base. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


meet these requirements. 

















WAY TO INCREASED SALES. Let Ritchie help you develop a package 
that meets the increasing challenge of self-service retailing. A prac- 
tical, production-planned package that instantly identifies, fully 
protects and conveniently dispenses your product. Easy to fill or 
pack —to handle, to stack or display —but above all an attractive, 
SELLING package. 

















NEVER UNDERESTIMATE 
THE POWER OF THE 
PACKAGE! 





A good product. Strong 









advertising. An effective 






package... 
The Eversharp C.A. Pen 
package—by Ritchie. 
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Time is vitally important in ’most any business 
... particularly time saved in fast, efficient han- 
dling of office paper work. 

Quality...clean, crisp black and white copies... 
no blurs...no indistinct characters ...unquestioned 
readability ... accurate register . .. is essential. 

Economy ... worthwhile savings in all types of 
duplicating work... is always a factor in any well 
ith managed organization. 

If these are important to you... if the emphasis 
in your business is on improved efficiency and re- 
duced costs, you'll find the Davidson Dual Dupli- 
cator a sound investment. For it provides a most 
effective means of handling office paper work... 
producing general duplicating and needed office 
forms quickly and economically . . . multiple 


When TIME is important.... 
QUALITY essenitial.... 
ECONOMY a factor... 





copies of shop orders, production orders, change 
notices, etc., with but a single writing. And, with 
this same equipment, you can produce your sales 
bulletins, advertising literature in one or more 
colors, stationery and envelopes, shipping tags, 
and dozens of other items. 

The Davidson offers advantages found in no 
other duplicator. It’s a dual purpose machine... 
reproduces from offset plates (paper or metal) as 
well as from type, electrotypes, and rubber plates. 
And it’s a precision machine producing work of 
exceptionally high quality at high speed and low 
cost. So... whatever the job may be, you always 
have at hand the best and most economical 
method of reproduction. Only a Davidson gives 
you a// this in one machine. 


We'll gladly send descriptive literature about the Davidson. 


Just drop us a line. . 


- no obligation 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


5 1034-60 West Adams Street 


Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Sales & Service Agencies are located in principal cities of 
U. S., Canada, Mexico and foreign countries, 
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DUAL DUPLICATOR 




































































O successful has Sly Dust Control 
proven that many firms have stand- 
ardized on it—using only Sly Filters for 
all their dust problems. 


The Sly Dust Filter (the heart of the 
system) does a thorough filtering job— 
actually filters the dust out of the air 
by passing it through a series of cloth 
bags ingeniously arranged in a compact 
space within the filter case. The cleaned 
air contains no visible dust. 


Sly Dust Filters comply fully with the 
requirements of the laws and regula- 
tions of the various states. This equip- 
ment is not expensive. 


“x 


THE W. 
4749 TRAIN AVENUE 


Ask for Bulletin 98 and tell us r 
problem so that we can write yov fully, 


Ww. 





Typical Sly Dust Filter with dust pipes leading 
to the filter. All Sly Dust Filters are of weather- 
proof construction for out-of-door installation. 
All Sly Dust Filters are of standardized design 
(for low cost) and include supports complete 


- 


with walkway and railing. 





SLY MFG. CO. 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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And what kinds of meat will be most 
available in this form? 

The U. S. meat packing industry, 

which now turns out about 22 billion 
Ib. of meat a year, is sure of an answer 
to only the last question: The quick- 
frozen meat problem is primarily con- 
cerned with beef. All else is incidental 
in this particular field. 
e No Revolutionary Shift—Big packers 
do not intend to be caught napping. 
Right now all of the big ones are quiet 
at work on experiments with quick 
freezing and packaging techniques. 
They are keeping a finger on the mar- 
ket’s pulse with periodic checks of 
growth of consumer demand for quick- 
frozen products—not meat alone, for 
they see the future of frozen meat tied 
to frozen fruits and vegetables. 

But the industry is convinced that a 
revolutionary shift from present meth- 




























For big packers, prepackaged frozen meat is still remote. But local dealers a 
taking an intermediate step by prepackaging refrigerated—not frozen—m«1 
for self-service. Philadelphia’s Penn Fruit Co. tried it, reports meat s.! 
boomed 33%. Reason: Prepackaging attracts shoppers; to save time, they \ 
buy a package of six chops when they need only five. 


MARKETING 

housev 

und | 

mgs V 

Fe to get 

rozen €al rurure vim is, at 

Big packers experimenting with quick freezing, packa — 

techniques, but believe high price and storage limitations rulgmh mar 
: . cts. 

big-volume marketing for ten to twenty years. jeenat 

the ref 

Will the housewife some day buy the — ods of handling and marketing 1» “al C 

larger part of her family’s meat prepack- a long way off. It may be ten or ty frozen 

aged and quick-frozen? If so, how soon? years before consumers are reac have 

















buy and the industry is equippdil or ty 
market frozen meat in big voluincMeil] k 

Packer thinking somewhat parfillen fo 
opinion in the Dept. of Agricultfi, wil 
Bureau of Agricultural Econo, eq 
BAE’s marketing economists are J the E 


planning a year’s test in the Fast ackage 


quick-frozen meat in retail pack wh 
They are working with the trad the 
both the packing and retail ends off. tha 


marketing channel to find answers 
few, but not all, the problems th 
dustry must solve before it turn 
marketing system upside down. 

e Economies—Packers recogniz« 

many economies might accrue to t 
from the shift. They see real ad 
tages to the housewife who can n 
her selection from a line of fro 
standardized quality, prepackaged m 
Convenience—in having meat on hi; 
in fewer shopping trips, and in qui 
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preparation—is the big talking 
that they expect will eventually 
housewives willing to pay more 
und for frozen than for fresh 


ings will accrue from packers’ 
sto get the most out of byproducts 
ats, and from reduced shipping 
s. More intangible—but worth 
ns—will be the gains, already ex- 
ced on cured pork products, that 
th marketing branded and labeled 
cts. 

pigeration First—Big packers prefer 
the refrigeration salesmen lead the 
sll consumers and retailers on 
frozen foods. When enough 
s have low temperature storage 
or two-temperature refrigerators 
will keep foods at zero, demand 
hen force retailers to supply them. 
‘CUlGikrs will find it profitable to install 
ONO@@o equipment, buy fresh meat 
‘tC Hiithe packers to cut, trim, freeze, 
‘st Miickage in retail cuts. 

>iCK@@ily when the packers find that they 
tradi) the job cheaper and more effi- 
> OM than they can ship fresh meat 











< x 
» oD 


‘CTS Mi retailer will they be willing to 
thd to large-scale quick freezing and 
um ging. 


iets—Such gradual conversion 
help lick some of the toughest 
to tims the industry must solve. At 
t the practical economic barriers 
"| 1 path of a rapid changeover stack 
10MM. this: 

chanical conversion of the packing 
tty would require complete retool- 
{ their operation. 

kers would have to make great 
ses in their quick-freezing and 
e capacity at the slaughterhouses. 
tigerator cars and trucks, as well 
ach houses, are now set up to 
le chilled meat at 35-40 F. These 
{have to be converted to hold zero 
tatures (BW—Feb.2’46,p30). 
kers shy at the fact that any dras- 
ange would practically put them 
retail meat business (from which 
are barred by a long-standing con- 
decree in an antitrust case). 

ead of his present job of dressing 
ipping a side of beef, or a calf, 
or hog carcass, the packer would 
to package at least 38 different 
cuts, 33 veal cuts, or 20 lamb 
These numbers are aside from 
stronomical multiplication arising 
differences in grades and weights. 
s would have to be continually 
d between the various classes to 
slow-selling cuts. 

tket Changes—Weather and sea- 
shift consumer preferences for dif- 
t cuts from day to day. The meat 
er varies his cuts and his offerings 
dingly.. He makes his profit from 
g meat to suit his trade; greater 
ity would put him in red ink. 

0, there are local and regional 
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Troubled with “Conference Post-Mortems’’? 


THOUGHT JIM 
WAS TO HANDLE 


Send for this book... | 
(T'S FREE! 


If your business meetings too often lead to 


WHY |! 
WASN'T EVEN 
AT THAT » A 2-HOUR 
CONFERENCE! MEETING AND 
NOBODY KNOWS 
, WHAT WE . 


acteee M4 DECIDED! 
“sage 





> 


buck-passing, confusion, uncertainty as to 


what was decided, try the suggestions in HOW T0 HARNESS 
A CONFERENCE 


“How to Harness a Conference.” 
This idea-book published by Hammermill 
shows how to plan your meetings... notify 


those who are to be there.. . tell them what’s 


to be covered... by whom... how much time 
will be needed. And most important, it shows 
how to put decisions in writing so that they 





can be followed by action. Just send the eS 


coupon. The book is free. 


For your “plan-and-follow-up” forms on which efficiency so largely depends, 
it’s wise to rely on the paper made specifically for business use — Hammermill 
Bond. If you'd like a sample book, check the coupon below. 







Name 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me—FREE—a copy of “How to Harness a Conference.” (Check 
here [J if you’d like a sample book showing Hammermill Bond’s wide color 
range for business forms and letterheads.) 


+: IT 1S MAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 





NMIERIG, 


5OMD 


Companion papers for office use include 
Hammermill Mimeo-Bond and Hammermill Duplicator 


a eee ae a a a ee ee 


Position 











(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) BW 3-29 
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Tip-top Skill 


Far above the ground the high climber 
digs his climbing irons into the sway- 
ing giant of the forest and coolly goes 
about his task of “topping” the tower- 
ing trunk. When he finishes, the tree 
will stand as a gaunt, naked spar, to be 
guyed and fitted with cables, then used 
in “yarding” or “‘cold-decking” logs. 

Experience tells the high climber 
when the treetop is ready Se its earth- 
ward plunge...tells him when and how 
to get set for the vicious backlash that 
could hurl him from his precarious 
position. 

Experience ...but of a different kind 


...1s vital in the manufacture of fric- 


tion clutches and hydraulic drives that - 


can withstand the demands of sud- 
den shocks and continuous gruelling 
operation. 

For 29 years the Twin Disc Clutch 
Company has been designing, build- 
ing, selecting and applying proved 
power transmission units. This back- 
ground of experience enables Twin 
Disc engineers to study your installa- 
tion and then recommend the partic- 
ular Twin Disc unit best suited to keep 

our equipment operating smoothly 
our after hour. 
Twin Disc CLutcu Co., Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Iilinois) 


Hydraulic 


| Power Take-ott Tere Converter 





preferences as to cuts an 
packers, hundreds and ey 
of miles from the retail co 
whether they could ad 
enough to retail demand to 
as cheaply and efficiently « 
present setup. 

Labor's reaction to froz 
gives the packers chills. 
men behind retail counters 
orate as slaughterhouse lab: 
meat cutting and trimming 
ters in stores, predomina: 
members, would vigorously 
suggestion that they get job: 
houses, where the union : 
than not is C.1.O. 

e High-Priced Project—Pricc. | 
sumers will be higher. To the « 
freezing and packaging will 

the cost of more expensive pac 
material than retail butcher paper, 

Consumer resistance to this } 
price is another question mark in 
ers’ minds. They doubt whceth 
possible savings on transportatior 
waste will ever entirely offsct 
added costs. Also they are eycin; 
interest current efforts by Kroge 
National Tea chains to market trir 
meat at slightly higher prices. 

A further cost hurdle exists b 
beef will dominate quick-frozen 
and consistent consumer dema 
likely only for top-quality cuts of 
(Packers foresee little future in fr 
poorer grades and cheaper cuts. 
veal and lamb jointly account for 
about 10% of total meat sales, 
ordinarily more than half of pork ig 
in cured, smoked forms). 

e Small Yield—But only 10% o 
total beef animals killed yield top 
ity beef. Prime rib roast and si 
porterhouse, T-bone, and club 
do not exceed 25% of the d 
animal. Most beef of this quality 
goes to the hotel trade. Beef for 
ing would have to come out of th 
tels’ supply, and hotel buyers w 
quickly bid the price up. The que 
is: Would consumers pay these h 
prices for quick-frozen cuts? 

Packers traditionally sell mea 
rapidly as they can, avoid the sp 
tion of carrying big inventories. 
they are also reluctant to assume¢ 
risks involved in holding frozen n 
e Equipment Problems—The refr 
tion industry, too, has problem 
solve before it can distribute fr 
food storage equipment widely cn 
to support a big volume market 
quick-frozen meats. Dealer cab 
need to be better adapted to dis 
Few household refrigerators on th« 
ket yet provide temperatures as lo 
zero F. Freezing cabinets in 
present boxes average about one \ 
foot in size; they will store about > 
of meat for from seven to ten «aj 


15-20 F. Safe storage for longe 
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facts and figures on the NEW West 


THIS NEW 52-PAGE BOOK is packed with latest information on the amaz- 
ing NEW West. And its most favored industrial section, Metropolitan Oakland 
Area, California, 

It shows you “airplane maps” of the five great markets best served from 
this Area. A new type of map—never before published—that for the first time 
enables you to see the terrain of these rich, higher-than-average-income markets 
just as you might see them from your airplane, not merely as so many lines on 
the ordinary flat map. 

If you are “thinking West,” you need this book. From it you can learn the 
basic facts about the West, and why Metropolitan Oakland Area is the most 
favored location for reaching and serving the Eleven Western States, the Orient, 
the World... by rail, by air, by water, by truck... at low cost, in less time. 

Then if you will outline your company’s requirements, we will supply, with- 
out cost or obligation, further details applied directly to your operation. 





: WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


M b t N f) p f] [| TA y NOW is the time to investigate the astonishing growth of pop- 


ulation, of markets, of profit opportunities in the NEW West, 
LAN AR FA and especially Metropolitan Oakland Area. As the first step, 
ae write today for “How to win the Markets of the NEW West.” 
AR N 
r Ach f " The NATURAL METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 


4 387 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Industrial Center Calheed 12, Colibeiasin 


of the NEW WEST 


* ALBANY . BERKELEY . EMERYVILLE . HAYWARD . LIVERMORE . OAKLAND . PIEDMONT . PLEASANTON . SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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CONCRETE 


gives you maximum value 
from construction dollars 


The sturdy strength and 
weather-resistance of concrete 
assures low annual cost for all 
types of construction. 


Charming individual homes 
or distinguished multi-story 
apartment houses having walls 
and floors of concrete with a 





safety as well as economical first 
cost, low maintenance and 
low annual cost. 


For highways, streets and 
airports, concrete pavements 
usually cost less to build than 
any other pavement of equal 
load-carrying capacity. And the 





firesafe roof, will be sound, low- 
maintenance cost investments 
through many years. 

Concrete is ideally suited to 
the construction of hospitals, 
schools, industrial or commer- 
cial buildings, providing fine 
appearance, durability and fire- 








long life and low maintenance 
costofconcrete pavement makes 
construction dollars go farther. 


Whatever you plan to build, 
remember that reasonable first 
cost, plus low niaintenance 
makes concrete low-annual-cost 
construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A3e-12, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 





...through scientific research and engineering field work 


requires zero or below. A 
ture box with a zero stora 
pected to be offered by Gx 
in July. ; 
Four-to-six foot low-tem) 
now on the market are ; 
priced, the industry belic 
the mass market. 
e Limiting Factor—All the. ; 
tions add up to one fact: (ic 
meat, whether processed | 
dealer or by the packers thc 
come only as fast as co. 
equipped to demand it. 


RUGGED RECEIVER 


No party is too merry for an 
radio (below) manufactured 5 
coin Corp., 12 E. 44th St., Ne 
Engineered to prevent accident 
age and vandalism, the radio is n 
on a rubber-cushioned 18 gag 
chassis, housed in a case of th 


Whisky has no effect. 


metal. Controls and dial-face 
cessed to minimize accident h 
The baked enamel finish is said tq 
stand cigarette burns and 18{ 
alcohol. 

Intended for use in hotels, 
courts, and hospitals, the radio 
preset maximum volume to fq 
excessively loud playing. The fi 
set weighs 20 Ib., sells for $59.50. 


BREAD’S LINE ATTACKED 


For years the baking indust 
been bedeviled by the popular i 
sion that starches are fattening. 
tinental Baking Co. tried to com 
by representing bread as a means 
ducing weight. It printed on its 
der Wheat Bread wrapper a ¢ 
regimen which included six sli 
bread a day. 

Now the U. S. Food & Drug « 
istration has taken exception to 
tinental’s claims. It has asked th 
District Court for the Distri 
Columbia for an injunction t 
nationwide sale of the loaf in wr 
it considers objectionable. 

The Wonder diet is based on 4 
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life-like 
reception 
depends 
on 

little 
things 














like plastic parts of St. Regis Panelyte 


Few people beside radio engineers realize that the 
life-like quality of modern high-fidelity radio reception 
depends on the individual performance of hundreds of 
small parts...and that many of these are made of Panelyte, 
the St. Regis structural laminated plastic. 
Why ? Because its excellent electrical properties make Panelyte 
ideal for radio insulating parts. It is also unusually resistant to 
corrosion, and is light in weight and remarkably easy to fabricate 
into intricate, accurate shapes. 
Made by laminating resin-impregnated sheets of paper, fabric, 
asbestos or glass under heat and terrific pressure, Panelyte is used 
for radio condensers, coil forms, gang switches, volume controls, relay 
spacers and other parts. Throughout the electrical manufacturing indus- 
try its utility and economy have been recognized ...and today, almost 
everything electrical benefits in some way from the use of this versatile plastic. 
In other industries, too, Panelyte is used extensively; for example, for 
airplane propellers, refrigerator inner doors, automobile parts, railway signal 
apparatus, table tops. In its usefulness to many industries, Panelyte typifies 
the versatility of a/l products made by St. Regis to serve a wide range of 
essential needs. 
In its 43 plants throughout North and South America, St. Regis also manufactures: Printing, 
publication and specialty papers... Heavy-duty multiwall paper bags for shipping over 400 products 
..- Automatic bag-filling machines...Tacoma”’ bleached and unbleached sulphate pulp. 


‘ 
aa 
ST. REGIS PA 
“ \ 
¢ es 
i ae 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. = 
St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: 

Offices in New York * Chicago ® Baltimore * San Francisco 

and 20 other industrial centers 

IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 
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Filin-a- record saves you dollars 


worth of Filing Space 


Let the Film-a-record camera trans- 
fer your inactive records from a 
great many pieces of paper to a few 
compact rolls of microfilm. You'll 
save space because Film-a-record 
replaces 3,000 letter-sized documents 
with one roll of microfilm. You'll 
save money because Film-a-record 
eliminates 99% of the cost of stor- 
age space for inactive files. You’ll 
save clerical time and effort because 
all your inactive records can be 


stored in one or two film cabinets 
in the corner of one room. And, 
every micro-record is always avail- 
able for instant reference in its full 
size on the Film-a-record Reader. 

Film-a-record is available for 
immediate delivery. You can buy 
it, lease it, or obtain a contract 
under which we will do your 
Film-a-recording for you. 

Write for our new booklet, ‘‘160 
to 1’’, It’s free. 
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NAME 


Reninglon Rend 


FILM-A-RECORD, ROOM 1607 
31S FOURTH AVE*e NEW YORK IO 





COMPANY & TITLE 





STREET. 





CITY. 


ZONE 


STATE 








which prescribes caloric inta 
given age, height, and weight, 
bread supplying most of the 
According to the FDA compla 
tinental promises a “trim mi 
ure” without drugging, purging. . 
ing, or “fainting on a lettuc 1} 
FDA contends that the promi: q 


be fulfilled, 


Psyche on Wing 


White Rock’s famous la 
lady, caught with her prices 
takes flyer into local-franc 
distribution, sideline beverag 


For 46 years the be-winged, d 
lete maiden, Psyche-at-the-Spring, 
graced the label of White Rock s, 
ling mineral water. For longer than 
the water has been bottled at \Va 
sha, Wis., and shipped all over 
country—even abroad. Some of Psy 
enthusiasts bought it for their he: 
most of them bought it for 
whisky-and-soda. 

@ Psyche’s Sisters—In 1944 White R 
Corp. was acquired by National 
tillers Products Corp. (BW —Jun.] 
p32). Since then things have been 
pening to Psyche. Last fall White 
granted its first franchise for bott 
the water locally. 

Now Psyche has two sister-mixd 
also to be bottled by franchise-holc 
They are White Rock ginger ale (w! 


ing the war) and lemon-lime. ‘Tl 
will not be advertised as beverage 
their own right since they are “< 
not sweet. 
¢ Competition—White Rock’s ded 
tralization through franchise operati 
was prompted by competition f 
lower-priced mixers—felt as long 
as 1934 after the repeal of prohibiti 
Extensive national advertising of 
this somewhat, but could not overc: 
a 10¢ differential on a 28-0z. bo 
White Rock water formerly sold 
22¢ to 30¢ per 24-oz. bottle, part 
this being the cost of the bottle it 
which was not returnable. Now 
will be cut to 15¢ for 28 oz., plus a 
deposit on the bottle. That price 
competitive with Canada Dry, the o 
other heavily advertised brand. 
¢ Branching Out—To head its new [1 
chise operation White Rock chose L. 
Dillon, seven of whose 18 years in 
beverage business were with Pepsi-C 
Co. So far three White Rock plan 
at Portland, Ore.; Tacoma, Wash.; : 
Los Angeles—have been established 
White Rock sells these francli 
holders mineral salts which, added 
local water, duplicate the properties 





the original spring. It is taking elabo! 
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was produced in small quantitics ¢ 
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’s MORE than smart employee-relations to sound 
_ abe onl It’s good business. Because ‘““There is 
both practical and experimental evidence,”’ states the 
Manual of Industrial Hygiene, ‘‘that noise has been 
responsible for impaired hearing, fatigue, neuroses, 
increased blood pressure and decreased working and 
mental efficiencies.” 

So if noise is robbing you and your workers of full 
efficiency and comfort, by all means see your local 
Acousti-Celotex distributor. He is a professionally 
trained technician—member of the only sound condi- 
tioning organization in the world with the combined 
experience of more than 100,000 acoustical installations. 





PRODUCT OF THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 


Men at work...more Efficiently 
to Quiet Comfort 


























And he features Acousti-Celotex*—the original and 
genuine cane-fibre tile. More offices, factories, churches, 
schools, banks, theaters, and hospitals have sound con- 
ditioned with Acousti-Celotex than with any other 
acoustical material. 


Consult your Acousti-Celotex distributor with con- 
fidence, too. His advice is yours absolutely without 
obligation. A note to us will bring him to your desk. 

* * x 
FREE! “25 Answers to Questions on Sound Conditioning.”’ 
You’ll want this fact-packed booklet on sound conditioning. 


Easy-reading . . . informative ...helpful. For your free copy 
address: The Celotex Corporation, Dept. BW-347, Chicago3, Ill. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


* Porferaled Fibre il SINCE 1923 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere « 


In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


CHICAGO 3, 














TLLINOIS 





Every month is 
perfect shipping month 
on ROCK ISLA 


t * 
as 






Giving shippers practical 
advice on safe packaging, 
stowing and marking is a 
primary job of 272 Rock 
Island freight specialists 
whose experience in this 
work totals 3,620 years! For 
safer, faster transportation, D 
ship via Rock Island. Investi- — 
gate today! Offices in all [FF 
principal cities. 





















ROCK ISLAND LINES 


Route of the Rocket Freights 











FOR HEAVY DUTY 
HOLDING, SEALING AND 
PROTECTING, RELY ON SCOTCH 
EXTRA STENGTH TAPE AND 
SCOTCH SUPER STRENGTH 






Gverd your products against breakage and damage 
during shipment and storage by using “SCOTCH” TAPES 
for holding, sealing ond protecting. 






Seal Stove, refrigerator and metal fumiture doors, 
drowers, tops, fo protect the finish during storage and 


shipment. { 
Protect machined creas of metal shofts, brake rings, etc. 


Hold protective padding on wood and metal furniture. 
Bind coils of strip steel, wire, tubing. 

A "SCOTCH" Tape engineer will be glod to call and 
give you the benefit of his experience. 


SCOTCH ..:..; TAPE 














precautions to make sure that the final 
eR is practically identical with the 
Vaukesha water. All local franchise 
holders will produce White Rock gin- 
ger ale and lemon-lime from flavoring 
(but not sugar) supplied by White 
Rock. 

White Rock will establish 10 to 15 


franchise-holders this year. D; 
that eventually it will take al 
supply the entire county. | 
they are established depen 
country’s supply of sugar. |.) 
the Waukesha spring that ma. _ | 
famous will ship water only + 
immediate area, 











Pictures—movies and stills’ alike— 
are finding new jobs in industry. 

An enterprising dress designer, 
Ted Cohen of New York, plans to 
lighten his salesmen’s burdens by 
substituting color stills for the usual 
cumbersome dress displays. The sales- 
man just packs up his 10-lb. projector 
—product of Viewlex, Inc., New York 
—takes along 150 Kodachromes of 
his dresses, exhibited by top-flight 
models, and sample swatches. Since 
his kit will weigh about 12 Ib. 
instead of the usual 100-200 Ib., he 


Fi 


Ted Cohen (left) lightens the sales load for air travel—with pictur 


Scenes for Salutations and Sales 


can easily travel by air. The syst 
assures Cohen of glamorous mode 
which small communities sometin 
can’t supply. 

I. Jablow, New York shirtmak 
puts on a private movie show in t 
lobby of establishment to enterta 
visitors while they wait to sce hit 
He uses Sono-Vision, a 16-m1 
sound moving picture projector ma 
by Mills Industries, Chicago. At 
among news and travel shorts, he 
flash a quickie of himself (belo 
apologizing for the delay. 














From the silver screen, I. Jahlow hails and soothes waiting custome 
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m Gets Outlets 


Kryptar’s camera product 
son a nationwide basis via 
agazine distributor. It will 
pete with Eastman, Ansco. 


n 


I 


ptar Corp. has acquired a weighty 
m its plan to invade the amateur 
wa film market. Curtis Distributing 
subsidiary of Curtis Publishing 
this week began distributing Kryp- 
fnew film products. Curtis’ 800 
gine wholesalers will deliver Kryp- 
Im to about 80,000 retailers as soon 
duction permits. 

keept for some local firms, the field 
long been divided between East- 
| Kodak Co. and Ansco Division 
eneral Aniline & Film Corp. 

fat Boost—Kryptar was formerly 
ifinish Laboratory, Inc., a photo- 
hing company in Rochester, N. Y. 
mtered the amateur film business 
wartime shortages obliged it to 
its own photographic print paper. 
§ all-purpose panchromatic amateur 
will be sold in five sizes—116, 120, 
616, and 620. The company claims 
e will fit 90% of the cameras used 
his country. Minimum retail prices, 
petitive with Eastman’s and Ansco’s, 
be established by fair trade contracts 
he 45 states which permit them. 

ose Supervision—About half the re- 
eff outlets served by Curtis are drug 


‘imps. The rest are confectionary and 


cigar stores, air, rail, and bus terminals, 
and the like. 

The chief advantage of this kind of 
distribution, in addition to thorough 
coverage, is that dealers’ stocks are 
closely supervised by wholesalers’ sales- 
men. Any excess stock, or any film on 
which the final exposure date is ap- 
proaching, can be taken back and sent 
to outlets where turnover is faster. 

The same close contact will enable 
Kryptar Corp. to vary its production to 
provide the film sizes most in demand. 
© Output Limited—This year’s distribu- 
tion of Kryptar film is expected to be 
around 15 million rolls. That is not a 
very big splash in the national market. 
which the company estimates at 250- 
million to 300 million rolls this vear. 
However a second plant soon to be 
opened will greatly enlarge its capacity. 

Any extensive national advertising 
will be delayed until Kryptar can sup- 
ply the demand that would result from 
it. For the present, inadequate sup- 
plics will limit Curtis’ distribution to 
about 50 of the country’s larger cities. 
e Fitting the Bill—Curtis is not the first 
magazine distributor tc handle unre- 
lated merchandise. <A_ characteristic 
item with others in the business is razor 
blades. But this is the first time Curtis 
has handled anything but magazines 
and Bantam 25¢ reprint books, of which 
Curtis Publishing Co. is half owner. 
The distributing company emphasizes 
that it is not going into the general 
merchandise business. It took on Kryp- 
tar film because that seemed to be “the 
one item that fits its operation.” 





exall Branches Out to 


hit 
mifag The new Rexall Prosthetics Center 
Los Angeles is ready to do busi- 
ess. All it needs now is the go ahead 
ignal from the Veterans Adminis- 
ration. 

Once the word comes, Rexall will 
be the first distributor of the arti- 
icial arm which Northrop Aircraft, 
nc., has developed. The National 
Research Council’s Committee on 
tificial Limbs is studying the arm 
‘ith a view to minor improvements. 
Before VA can license its manufac- 
ure, the committee must approve. 
The center plans to distribute the 
—and other limbs as Northrop de- 
elops them—to civilians and to vet- 
rans who may want to replace 
heir original hospital equipment. 
‘A pays for any such replacement, 
brovided that it is on the approved 





y-€ 
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ast. 

The Rexall center is staffed with 
free veterans and a trained occupa- 
ional therapist. It has a workshop, 
itting room, cast room for taking im- 










Aid Amputees 


pressions, and training section. Fit- 
ting and instruction are included in 
the price of the limb. 





At Rexall’s new Prosthetics Center, 
a fitter takes a preliminary stitch. 
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QUALITY at the START 


‘> ACCURACY at the FINISH 





with a 
CINCINNATI 
Time Recording 
System 


The quality of 
workmanship plus 
the quality of per- 
formance in Cincinnati Time Recorders assures 
you absolute accuracy in your payroll records 
There is no room for disputes or misunder- 
standing when you use Cincinnati Geary 





Time Recorders. Their long life, efficient 
service make them less expensive in the 
long run, 


Payroll Recorders — Job Recorders 

— Time Stamps — Program Systems 

—Signal Systems—Wall & Master 
Clocks 


Write us today. 
Oept. BW for full information. 


’ 


THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 


CINCINNATI 14, © 


1733 CENTRAL AVE. * 
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A Case of 
LOW UNIT COSTS 
with 
Stainless 
Tubing 


@ When you want lower unit 
costs on mass-production jobs with 
Stainless Tubing, put Carpenter's 
20 years of experience to work. 


This flashlight case of Carpenter 
Stainless Tubing has all of the sales 
advantages you expect with Stain- 
less . . . and because of this tubing’s 
uniform walls, fabrication is easy. 





When you are —® 
looking forways — CARPENTER FS 
E STAINLESS TUBING for ©: 
to cut the cost of © = 
Et —=Strength and Rigidity i: 
: —Weight Savings : 
; —Corrosion Resistance #3 
—Heat Resistance 
m= 4——=Accuracy 
—Fabricating Savings 
= —Longer Service Life 
m —Sales Appeal 












using Stainless 







Tubing, it's time 







to get in touch 





with Carpenter. 





THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
Welded Alloy Tube Division 
Kenilworth, New Jersey 





STAINLESS TUBING 
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LABOR 








The telephone industry’s “voice with 
a smile” may break 1947’s unusual quiet 
on the labor front. If it does, the reper- 
cussions may jolt the whole of organized 
labor. 
e Premeditated Caution—A tenuous 
peace has been maintained in labor- 
management relations since late 1946. 
The reason has always been clear in 
Washington offices of A.F.L. and 
C.I.O. The widely scattered, highly 
vulnerable major unions have been com- 
mitted by their leaders to a policy of 
caution. They have been warned against 
any hotheaded action that might make 
tempers flare on Capitol Hill. 
So far, Congress has been hesitant 
about passage of any really tough labor 
laws. But union leaders need no clair- 
voyance to know that any important 
outbreak of strikes now would be re- 
flected quickly in new legislation. 
Hence, deep concern over the threat 


Threat to Unions’ Strategy 


Policy of caution adopted by A.F.L. and C.O. to a 
drastic labor laws may turn out to have been in vain if indepen 
union carries out its threat to shut down the telephone indust 











of a nationwide telephone strike 
just as evident in union offices 
industrial and government circles 
week. If the switchboards ¢ 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. efforts to aver 
verse labor laws by a period of d 
tic tranquility appear doomed. 

e Much to Gain—The independen 
tional Federation of Telephone \ 
ers—once considered inconsequenti 

A.F.L. and C.1.0., later wooec 

both—has more to gain than to Mi) 
by taking over national leadershi 
aggressive union policy. If it is sui] 
ful in its current test of strength, Hi 
assured of the internal support it 1 t 
to continue an independent course: 
loses, it may ultimately be forced Hy 


“st 
either A.F.L. or C.LO. (BW-I A 
°47,p93) i 





N.F.T.W. currently is a loosely 
federation of 49 independent and auf 
omous unions; it contrasts shai 





The biggest fact on the labor front 
is 114¢. 

It will have the same relation to 

1947 wage settlements as 17.5% had 
in 1946. 
e Recommendation—A _ fact-finding 
board appointed by President ‘T'ru- 
man tossed out the latter figure as a 
recommendation for settling last 
year’s General Motors strike. As the 
first fixed point between organized 
labor’s general 30% demand and in- 
dustry’s general 10% counter, it im- 
mediately became the pole around 
which the major strikes swirled. Most 
settlements eventually fell somewhat 
below 17.5%, but the figure saw 
hard service as a guidepost. 

The 114¢ figure comes out of col- 
lective bargaining—two months of it 
in the rubber industry (BW—Mar.22 
’47,p93). Retroactive to Feb. 2, it 
goes immediately to 110,000 union- 
ized employees of the Big Four rub- 
ber companies as an hourly ais in- 
crease. It will ripple out through the 
industry to affect more than 300,000 
rubber workers. 








| 
Yardstick for 1947: Rubber Industry’s 1114 ¢ | 





e Repercussions—But, as a yardsticg = 
its impact will be much broader. | 
steel, autos, railroading, communic: 
tions, and maybe even coal, 11 4¢ be 
comes the skeleton in the closet. 

It is dificult now for unions to sa 
“Make us an offer” or “We wan 


30¢.”” What they will have to say : Fa 

“We won't settle for as little as th 

rubber workers.” Be 
Similarly, management representa 

tives will find it hard to keep shakin The 

their heads from side to side. ‘The Mit 

will have to say, “We can’t afford t th 


pay as much as the rubber compan 
les.” 

Both will be protecting their ow: cil 
interests; both will be satisfying th: 
ritual of collective bargaining. Bu 
withal, both will be acknowledgin 
that a great stride has been take 
toward settlement of 1947 wag: 
rates. 

Those settlements will show in 
dustry-by-industry differences. Yet 
now, for the first time, the magn! 
tude of the second postwar round of 
pay boosts is becoming discerniblc 
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Ready, willing and able... 


AND PROMPT 
DELIVERY, TOO! 


Automatic feed, pone apaewed Mimcogaaa brand Bpplicatens 
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MODEL 90—turns out those clear, readable copies MODEL 91—put it to solving those paper work 
--in color or in black-and-white—quickly, effi- problems—get quality results economically. Free 
ciently and at low cost. Popular price. instruction if needed. Medium price. 
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Easier Stencil Preparation — 
Better Duplicated Copies 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. R-447 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Piace my order for....... Model..... Mimeograph 
brand duplicator with the distributor nearest me. 


[ ] Have a salesman call. 


[] Send me more information on Model........-+ 


The new high-visibility cushion sheet for use with 
Mimeotype (blue) stencil sheets is a major improve- 
ment in stencil duplicating. 


High visibility —easier on the eyes when typing sten- 
cil and proofreading. Easier, quicker corrections. 


eee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee | 


High copy quality, sharp letter outlines, blacker 
reproduction. 


Tere eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee | 


Silk ae iat Rear hati ee akc Be re eee tesco reer npsnonetagenmernes wees 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 


i >The Mimeograph oJaclate mel’) oliael co), 


| MADE Ey ey ; DICK COMPpaNe = £2HICAGO 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade4mark of A’. B. Dick Company Chicago, registered in the U.S Patent’ Office 
\ 
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NOSE of a Bloodhound 
LLLP of a liger 


That’s the New Underwriters’ 
Approved Smoke Detector 








A wisp of smoke from a faintly smoldering fire is all it 





takes to operate a C-O-Two Smoke Detector. The Detector sniffs 
air continually from all protected areas. If smoke is present, an 
alarm sounds and, like a tiger, a C-O-Two fire extinguishing 
system springs into action; the fire is smothered in seconds with 
a cloud of cold, dry, inert carbon dioxide gas. A few minutes later 
the area is ready for use again; no atter-fire clean-up is necessary. 
Carbon dioxide won't harm finishes, fabrics or equipment. It is 
a non-conductor and can be used safely on live electric equip- 


ment. Snuffs out flammable liquid fires. 


Investigate this new and modern method of detecting and 
extinguishing fire at its start. C-O-Two Smoke Detectors 
are not dependent on heat for operation. They are espe- 
cially designed for fast detection of slow smoldering fires 


in record vaults and storage spaces. 


C-0-Two Fire EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 NEW JERSEY 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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with strongly centralized indus: tion : 


craft unions. ETN 
e Unified Plan—Last Novem! pects 
gates from all N.F.T.W. affilitedi ¢ any 
cided on a coordinated dema: © wer 
$12-a-week pay increase. 1] , toge' 
called for a union shop and chec\-offf tion 
dues, “sick benefits,” and new }\o) rTM 


vacation, and pension clauses. ‘| hcfilam t 
mands were submitted to the pati And 
major telephone companies, anc system 
taken up in disjointed bargaining. an. 
39 of the telephone unions and ropt 
anies. (The other ten affiliated un sl 
oe contracts which have not yet ¢ am 
up for renegotiation.) Lin ot 

When slow-moving negotiation@iiiae FE, 
the local level failed to show any 5 it i 

e ? 


— » bran 
ince unafh 
ees U1 
none 
take: 
stri 
'T.W. 
in the 
federa' 
ding 
of “cor 
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Will Joseph A. Beirne, telepl 
union chief, lead 1947 strike act 


progress, N.F.T.W. affiliates, by a 
ment, turned bargaining over to re 
sentatives of the federation. The 1: 
were authorized to call 287,000 m 
bers of the 39 negotiating affiliate 
N.F.T.W. out on strike Apr. 7, if n 
sary. Local strike votes (averaging | 
1 for a walkout) were taken to sup] 
the federation’s bargaining position 
e Policy Group Meets—This_ v 
N.F.T.W.’s 49-member top policy c 
mittee met in Washington to draft f 
plans for a coordinated walkout. T 
objective is to avoid the confusion 
lack of centralized action which cha 
terized a strike threat last year (B 
Mar.16’46,p96). 

Meanwhile, U.S. Conciliation Ser 
specialists were assigned by Dire 
Edgar L. Warren to work with ne 
ators in 30 cities. And John W. 4 
son, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 

lans for a top-level conference with 
Ecials of the American Telephone 
Telegraph Co. Last year, Gibson’s 


a 


warel 
orter . 
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ation averted a strike ordered by 
F.T.W. afhliates. 

yspects—At midweek there were 
‘oteg@l if any, signs that companies or 
4 ns were being brought materially 
: together. Proposals of voluntary 
tion had got nowhere. 

OME. T.W. affiliates were not retreat- 
‘Giron their mutually adopted posi- 
“Ml And affiliated companies of the 
System still balked at the $12 pay 
4se and most of 80 other demands. 
; proposed, instead, that unions ex- 
| present contracts until after a 
ad-tround wage pattern has taken 
be in other industries. 

ide Effect Expected—If the strike 
es, it is expected to affect virtually 
p branch of the telephone industry. 
unafhliated New York Trafic Em- 
ees Union and other metropolitan 
hone unions (membership: 62,000) 
taken steps to coordinate New 
strike action with that of 
IT.W. and “cooperation” of union- 
in the ten nonstriking affiliates of 
federation has been assured. Result, 
ding to the union, would be a tie- 
of “communications throughout the 
ed States and perhaps internation- 


” 

































IES SERVICE STRIKES END 


trikes at three Cities Service Oil Co. 
nts ~=(BW—Mar.15’47,p108) ended 
h ratification of a new contract last 
k. Members of C.I.O.’s Oil Work- 
International Union accepted a 12¢- 
hour raise in basic wage rates and 
in addition, an 8¢ hourly cost-of- 
ng pay adjustment. Both are appli- 
le for all of 1947. Workers also re- 
ed an 18¢ hourly c.-of-l. adjustment 
the last three months of 1946. 




















Hobbs Act Hunt 


With Congress ready to 
pass new laws aimed at union 
policies, search is on to find 
why an old one is dead letter. 


What has happened to the Hobbs 
act? 

That has suddenly become a highly 
important question. With Congress on 
the verge of passing new law, directed 
at union policies and practices, atten- 
tion is beginning to focus on how they 
will be enforced. 

Observers are recalling that, almost a 
year ago, this first really restrictive fed- 
eral statute in the history of the modern 
labor movement was enacted. It 
amended the antiracketeering law of 
1934 to cover, in its penalties on “‘vi- 
olence, threats, coercion, and intimida- 
tion,’ robbery and extortion as an 
obstruction to interstate commerce. It 
was specifically aimed at labor unions, 
and both A.F.L. and C.1.O. bitterly op- 
posed it. 

e Little Change—Those who have in- 
terested themselves in the matter are 
persuaded that the Hobbs act has 
effected no significant change in the 
way the unions at which it was aimed 
do business. What ever happened to it? 
Rep. Clare E. Hoffman, outspoken ad- 
vocate of new restrictive labor legisla- 
tion and chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Executive Department 
Expenditures, is determined to find out. 

His investigation is proceeding on 
two fronts. A subcommittee is visiting 
metropolitan wholesale produce markets 
(picture below) to look for evidence 
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warehouseman tells Representatives W. J. Bryan Dorn, Fred E. Busbey, and 
orter Hardy, Jr., of a teamster union boycott on Philadelphia’s Dock St. 














Install 
this Hoist! 


HE range of capacities and the 
adaptability of the “Load Lifter’ 
Electric Hoist are backed by a 
rugged construction which has 


much more than basic strength. 


Long life, minimum upkeep, 
safety and the ability to take ter- 
rific punishment come from spe- 
cial features not found in their 


entirety in any other hoist. 


Among these features are one- 
point oiling, two-gear reduction 


drive and fool-proof upper stop. 


The ‘Load Lifter’ has been the 
right answer in a great many cases, 
some of them possibly similar to 
your own. If you have a “tough” 
lifting problem a ‘Load Lifter’ is 
the hoist to buy. 


‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoists are built with lift- 
ing capacities of 500 to 40,000 Ibs. in all combi- 
nations required for industrial needs. They are 
adaptable to almost every working condition 
within their capacities. Send for Catalog No. 215. 


LOAD LIFTER 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and 





Builders of ‘Lood Lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 


‘American’ Industria! Instruments. 
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Wherever electricity is dist 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 








| 
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WHE: "VOU BUILD» 


GET MORE USABLE SPACE 
WITH A RIGIDSTEEL BUILDING 





Ricipsteev Buildings, first in the field of trussless construction, 
offer a double advantage—maximum floor space and maximum 
usable cubage. Where free overhead and ample support for 
heavy crane and tramway loads are required, RicipsTEEL 
construction, more than any other, provides a most economical 


solution. 


Four different types of Ricipsteer Buildings fit most needs. 
Get the facts before you build. Write or wire... 












McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS - 404 GRANITE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22,:PA. 
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that the practices the Hobbs . 
to outlaw continue as befor 
careful check is being made at: . J 
of Justice on why the act ha 
a dead letter. 

e Outlaw Tactics—Chief tare 
Hobbs act was the Internation 
erhood of ‘Teamsters (A. 
union had incurred the wrath, 
gress by sanctioning what wi 
ered an antisocial “organizin, 
Teamster union representatiyc, \y 
stop a city-bound produce truck. 8 
device or another they would keg 
stopped until the driver—someti: 
owner of the truck, a farmer }) 
vegetables into town—cither joinec 
union on the spot and paid his du 
agreed to pay a union member to 
in with him. 

Congress intended to outlay 
practices with its establishment of 
penalties—fines and jail sentenc 
“whomever” obstructed = comn 
through robbery and extortion. 

e No Handcuffs—When the Hob) 
became law, Joseph A. Padway, g¢ 



















Daniel Tobin: His teamsters have 
no answer from the courts. 


counsel for the A.F.L., advised ted 
sters’ President Daniel J. ‘Tobin 
the new law would not “handcuff” 
union but would, in fact, protect 
“tights.” 

Tobin wasn’t so optimistic. He 
tioned his membership that it all 
pended on whether the courts acccp {Millis oil 
President Truman’s stated underst: {jhe com: 
ing, that the act would not inter{fs shar 
with legitimate union activity. d you 

Those who reserved judgment §RY**s 
Tobin’s advice still haven’t mad 
their minds. Nor will they have 
opportunity to do so in the near fut) 

There has been no court test of 

law, and none is in sight. * 
e Investigations—Only 93 compla 
alleging violation of the Hobbs act ! 

been received by the Justice Dept 

these, Justice decided that only 58 v 
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in 1946 the owners of Union Oil Company 
de a total net profit of $8,867,023. Most of 
will admit that almost 9 million dollars is 
lot of money. But what many of us fail to 
asider is that those profit dollars were di- 
ded among a lot of people. 






ein other words, while Union Oil Com- 
lany looks pretty big from the standpoint of 
lits oil wells, refineries, service stations, etc., 
he company is actually owned—and the prof- 
s shared—by ordinary Americans like you 
d your neighbor next door. 70% of these 
bwners live in the West. 


NION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 











2. For Union Oil Company ts owned not by 
1 man or 2 but by 35,012 individual Ameri- 
cans—enough to fill a good-sized ball park. 
Divided among that many owners, the net 
profits actually averaged just $253.26 per 
common shareholder. 


5. there are 56 in Spokane, Washington; 
10 in Grants Pass, Oregon; 177 in Bakersfield, 
California, etc. 2,150are Union Oil employees. 
The average shareholder owns 133 shares— 
about $2,900 worth on today’s market. Some 
own less than this,some more; but the largest 
owns only about 1% of the total shares out- 
standing. 


et Profit #25328 


3. Even this sum wasn’t all paid out in divi- 
dends. $4,200,753 was left in the business. So 
dividends paid out—money that actually went 
to the owners—averaged just $133.28 per 
shareholder, or $11.11 per month. Wages paid 
out, plus the cost of retirement and other ben- 
efit plans, averaged $3,522.70 per employee, 
Or $293.56 per month, 





6. So it is not the investments of a few mil- 
lionaires, but the combined savings of thou- 
sands of average citizens, that make Union 
Oil—and most American corporations —pos- 
sible, and without some such method of pro- 
viding the necessary tools, American mass 
production which is based on free competition 
could never have been accomplished. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, 


is dedicated to a discussion of how and why American busi- 
ness functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any sug- 


gestions ar criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, 


Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM 1S FREE ENTERPRISE 












































The “near editor” 


discusses: 


Which comes first, 


Service or Sales? 


Some of our advertising messages have 
a phrase at the end, “Service and sales 
in all principal cities". I thought it was 
just a desire to hide the word “sales” 
that prompted the writer to put “serv- 
ice” first, but after considering the type 
of business we're in, I don’t believe that 


was the reason. 


For in our business, service has to 
precede sales. If we provide service, 
sales will follow. And, in turn, service 
must follow sales to assure fullest bene- 
fits from the products. It’s like the old 
question as to which came first, the 


hen or the egg. 


If a man buys a basic commodity the 
only service he may need is prompt 
delivery. But, if he seeks a processing 
product, such as a heat treating salt or 
a wetting agent or detergent, he is 


buying the knowledge of the supplier 


cd 







HOUGHTON @& CO. 
303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
Manufacturers of: 

METAL WORKING PRODUCTS: 

Cutting Oils... Rust Preventives... Quenching Oils... 
Drawing Compounds . . . Heat Treating Salts... Corburizers 
LEATHER BELTING AND PACKINGS 

LUBRICANTS 





as well as the product itself. The prod- 
uct is far from foolproof, by itself. It 
may not work the same in any two 
installations where conditions vary 
slightly. And experience over a wide 
range of conditions is required to as- 
sure the best results. 


The same is true of some maintenance 
products—such as the lubricants or 
leather packings Houghton supplies. 
They have to be “engineered” to the 
individual installation, in order to 
prove their full value. They require 
service, before and after they are sold. 


So “service and sales” is the combined 
job of the Houghton Man. He'll put 
service first, knowing that if he serves 


you well, sales will take care of them- 


Oren / pa TS 


PRESIDENT 


selves. 













ranted investigation. Ten wer 
to federal district attorneys fo: 
prosecution. Several of the 
dropped after further study. ‘Th 
been no indictments, nor an 
charges. 

To Rep. Hoffman’s mind, thi 
of an act of Congress by the 
ment agency. He is determined 
any weakness of the law, stren; 1 
and get it enforced. He’s lookin; 
somebody in jail. 

There's one chief difficulty in 
ing the law, according to Assist 





Attorney General Theron L. Cau By ap 
It’s to prove that challenged un h 
practices are not among the legitin con 
union activities condoned by the ] suppl: 
and that they constitute either rob} ; 
or extortion. 

ou 


e Coercion?—An example of how Just 
feels itself frustrated is a case in \\j|\gg Cll tt 
Barre, Pa. There, union members ir 
fused to unload a truck of cucuml your | 
from Salisbury, Md., because the dri 
was nonunion. The shipper was una E 

gq 
to find other means of unloading 
truck of perishable freight. After 
hours he ordered his driver to apply 
teamster union membership. ‘The un 
denied that it had used force, robb 
or extortion, and Justice thought 
case too thin to proceed with. 

Rep. Sam Hobbs of Alabama, aut 
of the law, concedes it isn’t worki 
He blames those who complain, t! 
cave in under union demands. But 
issue has become larger than enfore 
this one narrow statute. It involves { -gohae 
effectiveness of any new labor legislati aaeed 
which may be passed. How can a “labggpbed i * 
minded” administration be made 
carry out the will of Congress when 
finds that will distasteful? That's 4 
question that the Hoffmans are n 
determined to get answered to th 
satisfaction, 
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¥ 
GOAL: ASSURED PAY 
Michigan’s C.1.O. council recen 
made assured 40-hour weekly pay a 1 
jor objective. Its program _follo . 





closely the recommendations mad¢ 
the Murray-Latimer report (BW—I' 
15’47,p100) for coordination of was 
and expanded unemployment compen 
tion benefits. 

Michigan laws now consider guar: 
teed pay as earnings. Hence work¢ 
under guarantee plans cannot be p: 
unemployment compensation wh 
idle. The state C.I.O. therefore p 
posed a campaign to liberalize the Mi 
igan law, to make possible: 

e Employer guarantees of the differen 
between jobless and regular 40-hour p 
e Payment of jobless benefits to work: 
idle part of a week, with the emplo 
making up the difference between | 
work earnings plus jobless pay, and ( 
the assured 40-hour income. 
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Whueets turn...and goods roll off the lines. 
By applying power to the job American Industry 
has outstripped the world. Dodge of Mishawaka 
in contributes to these miracles of production, 
| supplying power drive appliances which cut costs, 
improve machine performance and increase 
output. For details about new Dodge products, 
call the Transmissioneer, a factory trained specialist 
in power application. He will help you put 
nl your plant in shape for competitive days ahead. Look 
” for his name under “Power Transmission 
Equipment” in your classified phone directory. 


Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, Mishawaka, Ind. 





—S 
of Mishawaka, Ind. 


rugged, dependable Dodge Diamond D 
4 tion Clutch is one of the important units of 

. dge equipment which helped the pioneers 
\ti plywood establish a new industry, as de- 
i hggpibed in this recent Dodge advertisement. 
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You can’t afford thirsty 
employees or customers! 
Keep them happy with 
the best supply of cool, 
clean drinking water. 
Install OASIS Electric 
Water Coolers. Every 
OASIS detail reflects 
EBCO’s 20 years of 
water-cooler leadership. 
Write for proof. 


"9 EBCO MFG. CO. 


401 W. Town St., Columbus 8, 0, 








SPEED UP 
LOADING 







e 

ite Saves Time, Men, Money 
Get trucks loaded and on the way 

faster, with less manpower, with 
a Globe Loading Dock Lift. Just roll loads onto 
the lift; it quickly raises them to truck level. 
Far faster than hand lifting; safer and cheaper, 
too Lift recesses level with floor or driveway 
when not in use. Write today for illustrated 
Bulletin K-14. 

GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Philadelphia 18, Po. Des Moines 6, lowa 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 
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Foremen 


Sooner or later the fact of foremen 
belonging to unions will change the 
day-by-day practice of collective bar- 
gaining as it is now widely followed. 

Detailed reasons for this may be 
found in the arguments of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co. which were pre- 
sented to the courts in contesting an 
NLRB order. That order called upon 
Packard to recognize and deal with a 
union of its foremen. 

In asking that the NLRB order 
be set aside, Packard contended, in 
effect, that its contractual relations 
with its union of production workers 
rested upon foremen who bargained 
with union shop stewards every day. 
Packard asserted that if these fore- 
men are themselves union members 
—recognized as such by the company 
—they cannot properly represent the 
— vis-a-vis a union. 

e majority on the U. S. Supreme 
Court did not find Packard’s argu- 
ments convincing. And although that 
decision will itself be overruled by an 
act of Congress (which will take sup- 
ervisors out of Wagner Act cover- 
age) the foreman union movement 
meanwhile gains new impetus. This 
makes still another piece of evidence 
leading to the conclusion that fore- 
man unionism is here to stay. 

What the foreman union move- 
ment wants, therefore, becomes of 
considerable importance. Its aims 
are expressed by the Foreman’s Assn. 
of America, most articulate spokes- 
man for the organized supervisor. 

F.A.A. demands—for foremen—a 
seniority system and grievance-han- 
dling procedures; a union shop and 
check-off; premium pay for overtime 
work; and a fixed wage differential 
with production workers. 

Consider only the wage differential 
policy. How can a foreman act 
without reservations as agent of the 
employer in a discussion of compen- 
sation with a union shop steward 
when that foreman has a direct finan- 
cial interest in seeing that — 
tion workers’ wages go up as high as 
possible? It seems clear he can’t. And 
it seems to follow directly that, in the 
employer's self-protection, foremen 
must be divested of their managerial 
authority in dealings with a union of 
production workers. 

This is what will force a change in 
the familiar collective bargaining pat- 
tern. The standard union contract 
now provides that, when a grievance 


In 


or a problem arises in a dep : 
it shall first be taken up \ith 
foreman for settlement. 

How is the foreman to be ..) 
in that relationship? The 3, 
upward in the line organizat 1 
ally the superintendent- 
equipped to handle all the gricy 
that arise. Many compan 
taken pride in being able to x 
that better than 90% of th 
ances that develop are settled at 
point of origin between the . 
representative and the foreman 

That great burden cannot casi 
thrown on the superintendent 
even if it could, he would have t 
heavily on the foreman for his 
sion. 


Staff 


What the necessities of the s 
tion seem to indicate as a dey 
ment is a staff organization 14 
ing out into the plant from the q 
of the chief labor relations exec 
~—a staff which will be responsibl 
administering the union con 
for the company. Members of 
staff, it can be imagined, wil 
stationed in various jurisdic 
throughout the plant. They wil 
place the foreman as the manage! 
representative with whom the u 
steward initiates a discussion of s 
problem. 

Aside from the question of 
man unionization, would suc 
change in management’s techn 
for operating under the union 
tract be a bad thing? No cleat 
answer is possible. Advantages w4 
be lost in divesting the forema 
responsibility for handling probl 
arising in his area of authority. 

But there are advantages to 
gained. Companies have found 
hard, if not impossible, to turn f 
men (whose competence is ust 
in other matters) into professi 
labor relations functionaries. 
every management accepts the | 
ciple that, ideally at least, all of 
representatives who deal with 
union should not be handicappe: 
being amateur. 

With foremen operating for 
company at the vital first step of 
grievance procedure, that impor 
objective seems impossible 
achievement. With their places ta 
by specially selected and equip 
staff people, the goal would look 
a reasonable attainment. 
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Zune PREFERRED Audience 
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eached Through the | St 
Mass Circulation of the 
Chicago Daily News 
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DAILY 


e Most IMPORTANT Million 
Buyers for What You Have 
to Sell 


Everybody wants to buy. But— 


Some people are able to buy a greater 
quantity of things than other people. Some 
people are able to buy a greater variety of 
things than other people. 


Every business man wants to sell. But— 


The business man can’t sell anybody 
beyond the individual’s financial ability to 
buy. And that’s where SELECTED mass cir- 


culation comes in. 


The Chicago Daily News is Chicago’s 
SELECTED mass circulation newspaper. It is 
Chicago’s HOME newspaper with more than a 
nillion readers. These readers are the most 
IMPORTANT buyers in this great Midwest 
trade center. A brief study of the INCOME 
PANEL on the left will tell you why. 


Chicago Daily News families are always 
buying—buying—buying! No advertiser can 
expect MAXIMUM returns from the Chicago 
market without using the Chicago Daily News. 
It's SELECTED mass circulation that does it, 
bringing your selling message to the most 


IMPORTANT million buyers in the important 


Chicago area! 
NEWS 


For 71 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


NGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street 
YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plasa 


DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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the typical plating room conditions. 
E. P.. Motor-Generators: 


1, Assure a lower life-time cost: A maximum life expectancy without 


replacement of major parts. 


2. Consume less electricity: Ratings of 2,500 amperes and above have 
a minimum guaranteed life time efficiency of 75%. Savings from this 
high efficiency alone will frequently amortize the complete investment 


in only a few years. 


3. Provide more amperes per dollar: Because of their inherent reserve 
capacity, E. P. Motor-Generators handle safely the frequent heavy 
overloads encountered in electrolytic service. 

4. Raise low power factor: Ratings, 1000 amperes and above, are driven 
by synchronous motors which supply power factor correction at no 


extra cost. 


5. Minimize plating costs: Since the amount of current that flows 
through a plating solution varies with the voltage, the inherent con- 
stant-voltage characteristic of the E. P. Generator assures the same 
rate of deposit at all times, and thereby the lowest plating cost. 

6. Require no special protective equipment: Thirty-four years of operat- 
ing experience prove that E. P. Motor-Generators can function safely 
under the extreme conditions common to most electrolytic operations. 
Expensive forced-draft ventilating systems are not required. 

7. Need very little maintenance: Year after year the only maintenance 
required for k. P, Generators is a periodic oiling and an occasional 


replacement of brushes. 


ASK your Udylite Engineer for the complete story of E. P. Motor-Generators. 
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built especially for the 


PLATING SHOP 


Udylite supplies the complete line of motor gen- 
erator sets manufactured by the Electric Products 
Company of Cleveland for electro-plating, anodizing, electro-polishing, 
electro-cleaning, electro-galvanizing, and electro-coloring. 


E. P. Motor-Generators are engineered.to operate most efficiently under 
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Courts for Labo 


Bill to establish speci 
diciary is introduced in Se 


Little chance seen for pas 
unless a major strike occurs 



















A system of labor courts 
proposed in a bill introduced in th¢ 
ate. Its sponsors, Republican S¢ 
Homer Ferguson and H. Alex 
Smith, urge its adoption to foster 
ment of disputes “‘on the bas 
tice instead of [economic | 
strangleholds.” 
e Eleven Courts—l/he bill would 
lish eleven U. S. District Labor 
tions Courts. Each would have as 
bers two attorneys and one lay 
on labor matters. 

Court jurisdiction would cover 
management disputes based on th 
terpretation and enforcement of 
tracts, if they involved interstate 
merce. It also would cover cases 
on interpretation of federal labor 
Hence, the courts could review an 
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For labor courts: Senators I 
Ferguson (left), H. Alexander S 






iving 
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rule decisions by such federal agenc 
the National Labor Relations Boa 
@ Limitations—The courts would 
have authority to intervene in collg 
bargaining. Nor could they be call 
to act in strikes resulting from | 
down of new contract negotiaticn 
The courts would be empower 
issue injunctions. They could i: 
fines, or otherwise punish labor | 
or corporation executives who v 
contract terms or court orders. 
e Chances—Currently, the bill i 
corded little chance for passage. 
the temper of Congress shoul 
changed by some major labor di 
the labor court plan may get quic 
serious consideration. 
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HERES O4E MAP 


OU NEVER SAW IN SCHOOL! 





YOU DON’T SEE THESE 
WALLS—BUT THEY’RE 
THERE JUST THE SAME! 


WHAT ARE THEY MADE OF? 
: m A confusion of laws governing 
LEGEND “ey size and weight of trucks . 
SOLID WALL—weight restrictions, ‘ license plates .. insurance ac- 
rs ayaa hy ceptable in one state, not in 
FENCE—minor weight i or % \ . . 
restricted reciprocity. ea another... ownership and mile- 
BROKEN WALL temporary weight ae EI age taxes, horsepower fees— 
restricted reciprocity. ie ‘ Saf hundreds of laws that increase 
the cost of everything you eat, 


wear, use or buy. 











IGHWAY BARRIER LAWS, which affect your family’s cost 
of living, are up for action in many states NOW! 


iving your car, you can cross any state line in _ the war” because they wasted time, slowed-up pro- 
s country without restriction. But, if youdrove duction, raised prices. Now they AUTOMATI- 
tuck—properly licensed and authorized by your =CALLY goback... if you let them. This question 
e state—your truck could be stopped, weighed, _is up before the legislators of many states (perhaps 
rasured, taxed, re-licensed, re-equipped, or _ yours) for action. 
herwise impeded in one state after another. But no matter whether your state is considering 
Y? Trade Barriers! Trade Barrier Laws or not, you and your family 
You and your family pay—and pay plenty are hit—and hit hard. NOW IS THE TIME TO 
lese laws were suspended for the “duration of _ WIPE THESE LAWS FROM THE BOOKS! 


= CO 


the AMERICAN TRUCKING woustey ¢ @)} 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


LET’S REALLY USE THE WORLD'S FINEST HIGHWAY SYSTEM! 











HERE IS THE MACHINE 
THAT IS REVOLUTIONIZING 
BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 











This is the famous SoundScriber electronic dise dictation machine. 
You will find nearly 50,000 of them daily expediting the work of 
their thousands of owners...and saving them money besides, 
Here’s why: 


SoundScriber is revolutionizing business communication. For the 
first time, it makes machine dictation as simple, easy and expressive 
as the act of conversation. 


2) So thoroughly has SoundScriber been engineered to the way people 
work that it has displaced the older methods in America’s largest 
businesses and industries. Thousands who previously felt no enthusiasm 
for machine dictation are now using SoundScriber and receiving the 
benefits resulting from this revolutionary system. 


SoundScriber was and continues to be first in combining the superior 

fidelity of electronic reproduction with the easily handled, flexible, 
plastic disc. The result: utter clarity of the voice for quick, accurate, 
tension-free transcribing and a simplicity of operation which makes you 
forget you are using a machine at all! 


4) Test SoundScriber equipment against any known dictating system 
of any type. Its quick convenience, its saving of time and money, 
and its modest cost—the lowest in the dictation machine industry—will 
revolutionize your thinking about machine dictation, too! Mail the 
coupon today! 


\ 9 eh eg en ep ee 





! 
* : The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. BW-34 
1 22 } New Haven 4, Connecticut 
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Marathon Ends 


But question of wh 
chief loser in Allis-Cha!; 
strike won't be settled uni | 
bargaining election is held. 


The Allis-Chalmers strike | 
running down for months. | 
moment last December when a \\ ; 
sin court order limited to 18 t)x 
pickets of the United Autom 
Workers (C.1.0.) at all gates of 
huge West Allis plant, the goose 
prophets guessed that the strike 
doomed. 

This week the end came with | 
pected suddenness. At first glanc 
union took a complete shellackin 
the hands of a company manager 
determined to settle once-and fo 
that it, not U.A.W., would ru 
manufacturing operations. Act 
the situation is not that simple. 

Last Sunday 1,100 members vot 
return to work immediately, and w 
ditionally. More than 6,400 of 
fellows had already gone back to 
machines despite union orders. 

e The Score—The union’s prin 
strike demands were wage boosts, 
ance procedure, union security. 












The strike ends with wage rates ] 
the company offered a year ago 
ae s Yol 


what it had been paying to all emf ab 
ees who returned to work before y 
settlement. These are 134¢ an the fe 
above a 5¢ raise that was given b whicl 
the strike. d the: 
















Grievances are being handled utility i: 
what the company calls an int@™ pyop 
grievance procedure, without bene 

loy s 
stewards or committeemen, because h 
fouled-up legal situation appears to ri . 
bid dealing with any representativegmO4OY 

Union security is out the windy nic 
(Before the strike there was mais use 
nance-of-membership; a year ago Hength 
company offered to make this maifiijity t 
nance-of-dues.) lik 

ss ‘ 0 11KE 

No contract exists; none was 4: dil 

; 4 ndily. 
by the returning strikers. ell 
¢ Which Union?—A plantwide elec 144 
to choose a bargaining agent was 4 ht in 
ducted by the Wisconsin Employn ich n 


Relations Board two months ago, treme 
the result is not yet decided. As the je a | 
stood at midweek, the ballots cast bhly a 
U.A.W. totaled one less than the c Yoloy 
bined votes for an independent wi 


. eets, § 

and for no union. eri 
But two union officers, whom # : 
yet 


company fired months earlier, are 7 
pealing the board’s refusal to let tie stee 
vote. If their ballots get in, tif™e facts 
would tip the election to U.A.W. 

one vote. 

e Runoff Probable—Present indicatic 

that, at some future date. the s 
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THIS COVERED WACON OF 1947 


i@) 
(wo 





Lixe its predecessor of a century ago, 
s Yoloy-built “covered wagon” is on the 
d by the thousands. 

fhe feature of this All Purpose Utility Trail- 
which appeals most to automobile dealers 
d their customers is its durability--a dur- 
ility inherent in a product that is fabricat- 
properly from tough, corrosion-resistant 
loy steel--a durability that lasts through 
hg, hard service. 

Yoloy is Youngstown’'s high-tensile, low- 
oy nickel-copper steel. Scores of fabrica- 
s use Yoloy because it combines extra 
ength and toughness with an unusual 
ility to resist corrosion and shock. They 
0 like it because it forms easily and welds 
hdily. These characteristics make Yoloy 
ideal steel for products which must be 
ht in weight, yet exceedingly strong, 3 
lich must stand corrosive atmospheres OF Jah) to deen ey the ceanctataran Both bods ped 
remely low temperatures, which must — crtchy tarpaulin are lumished es optional equipment 
ve a long lifetime of useful service under 
yhly adverse conditions. 


Yoloy is manufactured in the form of plates, aa 

eets, strip, bars, shapes, cold drawn bars, Y @) U ba | & S$ T O WwW a 
amless and electric weld pipe. If you are 

tt yet familiar with this versatile high-ten- Tie YOUNGS? oe oe ee es 
e steel, let our representative give you ExSort Officns 500 — oS Se a City 

: facts. 4A&PIUE VJLIICeGS ~ ii Veiu i vw JIK it 








































































Manufacturers of 
OF -0:0:10)\' ALLOY . AND YOLOY STEELS 


Drawn arbon Steel Rounds -Tie Plate 





**That’s the trouble, gentlemen,” 
said the Chairman of the Board. 
**X’s. Unknown facts. All afternoon 
we've been trying to make 2 plus 
X equal 4, without knowing the 
value of X. That kind of thinking 
would get you fired out of an 
eighth grade algebra class... and 
it isn’t much help in running a ten 
million dollar business.” 


Fortunately for the directors, 
they knew where to find the man 
who knew where the hidden facts 
were buried. They asked the public 
accountant to translate the X’s into 
values that made sense ... and 
provided a rock bottom base on 
which to build plans for increased 
production and redistribution. 





~ pts" 
Se” 
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Technically an “outsider” —the 


accountant often has an inside track 
on information unknown to the 
very people most urgently in need 
of that information. Taking nothing 
for granted, he sees the connection 
between apparently unconnected 
“trivia”’...appraises details in terms 
of over-all objectives . . . judges 
generalizations by the data on which 
they are founded. To do his job 
well, the accountant needs fresh 
facts .. 
to fact-finding tools. 


.and he must have access 


McBre is not an accounting 
firm... but our products and 
methods, evolved in 40 years, can 
help accountants secure needed 


facts faster, in more usable form. 


is) THE McBEE COMPANY 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y... Offices in principal cities 








board will call a runoff electio: to 
the employees choose between | . 
and the independent. Me 1 
WERB holds that U.A.W. lost ts 
sition by failing to carry the 
election—hence, no bargainins 
exists. 
Unless a runoff election 

soon, the company plans to exe: 





Fr) 


rights of an employer under \\ 3 famil: 
law by petitioning for such an « .}mpustry! 
Since 90% of the total force yi qe Swit 
one union or the other at the incongms and | 
sive January election, the mana cnjither oj 
says that the employees obvious\, yqts, or 
union representation and should |fdairy Ff 
it. But, until WERB names a )argfiia pipin 
ing agent, the company’s official attitjound 
is refusal to take a chance of j||{Pficienc 
behavior by dealing with either Mjthat, m 
U.A.W. or the independent. find the 
e Union Tactic—The C.1.0. uniomfheeds i: 
calling. the strike’s sudden cavc-infrandar 
“new tactic.” The statement by Lfjway ac 
248’s president, Robert Busc, liye sour 
defiance along with the surrender. Hist com 
it seems evident that the national Hipe, acce 
cers of U.A.W. felt that the heat filpower 
company charges of Communisin Mie resp 
becoming intolerable. They also fedips you 
continuation of the strike would Jjavoid. 
them the local, and so ordered it } TSTAN! 
to work. 2 geen 
Also, with another represcntaflom eves 
election sure to come soon, Local 2 
experienced organizers have a far b 1 
pes an 


chance of refiring the enthusiasn 
disafiected members by being with tl 
eight hours a day in the plant ins 
of having to hunt them out one 
one in their homes. 

Until the results of those efforts 
appraised in the ballots, the questio 
who is the chief loser in one of 
bitterest strikes on record will rey 
unanswered. 





Discord Pervades 
U.AW. Policy Sessio 


Policy problems of the Cl. 
United Auto Workers were tackled 
the quarterly board meeting in Li 
ville during the past two weeks ag: 
the customary background of factiq 
discord. 

Acting on orders from Philip Mug 
the auto workers’ two opposing | 
tried at the start and midway thro 
the meeting to achieve harmony. 
their efforts were in vain. Each 
concurred in little more than one p: 
that its own program was the best 
e Rift Prevails—As a result, the b¢ 
came away from Louisville still sh 
divided by animosities which were 













ERY 





dled to high heat by the debacle lea ES e F 
up to the Allis-Chalmers strike s 

ment (page 90). The union’s surre@m ¢ PLt 
in that affair was construed as a VICIp pea 
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‘ferything in Piping Equipment 


eeefor Dairy Plants, 


family chore ... now a multi-billion dol 
justry! That’s the history of dairying... 
be switch in milk-handling technique from 
and pails to piping processes. 
ther operations are limited to whole milk 
s, of include skim milk processing, to- 
dairy plant begins with a capital invest- 
0 piping equipment. Keeping that invest- 
sound requires keeping piping systems at 
ficiency. 
that, most dairy plants, like other indus- 
ind the complete answer to piping equip- 
seeds in the complete Crane line. Also find 
tandardizing on Crane equipment gives 
way advantage: 

— SOURCE OF SUPPLY offering the world’s 

ost complete selection of valves, fittings, 
ipe, accessories and fabricated piping for 
| power, process, and general applications. 
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— RESPONSIBILITY for piping materials— 
Ips you to get the best installation and 
pavoid needless delays on jobs. 


TSTANDING QUALITY in every item —as- 

ies uniformly dependable performance 

m every part of piping systems. 

E CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 
pes and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 























ERYTHING FROM... 
ES e FITTINOS 

¢ PLUMBING 

D HEATING 






SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
RESPONSIBILITY 
STANDARD OF QUALITY 
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MULTI-PURPOSE VALVE FOR DAIRY 
PLANTS—Crane No. 7 Brass Globe 
Valve with easily renewed compo- 
sition disc. Speeds and simplifies 
maintenance. Supplied with long-wearing discs 
for steam, hot or cold water, air, oil, gas, or 
gasoline. A new disc means a new valve. 
For pressures up to 150-Ib. steam; 300-Ib. 
cold. See your Crane Catalog, page 30. 


AN 


FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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i" in principle for the forces .° P 

- 5 Walter Reuther, who had wu: 4 - 
4 to work more than a mont! aff © 
The anti-Reutherite left-. :y 
: more notable victory of its | \, ' 


Siete: a... \ : 
for New EMSCO : 
Triplex Pumps 


dents R. J. Thomas and Ric x; 
ard led a negative vote aga: st 
mands of Reuther to disc! —— 
Richter, union legislative re) ics p 
at Washington, on grounds .: |@ - A 
sympathies. tt 
Ever since he became prc 
ago, Reuther has sought Ri 
nation. Richter’s left-wing 1 
he argued, might make the un 
pect. But his argument was |ost 
e Upset—The auto workers s 
siderable interest in the wage sct 
that their colleagues—the rubly 
ers—made with the Big Four tire 
nies (page 76). Although ¢! 
workers continued to maintuai 
pay goal would stand at a 234¢ 
was apparent the rubber unior 
deal hit their plans severely. 


MINERS HELP PAY FINES 


Hats were passed this week 
members of the United Mince 
at Hutchinson, Pa. (picture), 
other coal fields. Contributior 


















KAYDON Radial Roller Bear- 
ings, 14.000” x 18.000” x 
2.500” are used in the gear 
reduction unit of the new 
Model A-10 EMSCO Trip- 
lex Pump, a powerful slush 
pump made by Emsco 
Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Los Angeles, California; 
Houston and Dallas, Texas. 








Oil field operators know EMSCO Slush Pumps for their fine 
engineering design, that results in big savings in weight, higher 
horsepower capacity per unit of weight, greater strength, and 
dependable performance. 

KAYDON Bearings, precision-built and rugged, fit right into the 
sound engineering policies that have made modern EMSCO 
machinery so successful. 

Similarly, in other fields of heavy-duty machinery, KAYDON Bear- 
ings are helping designers add outstanding advantages. Huge 
precision grinders, steel mill equipment, paper mill machinery, 
road-building units, excavators, hoists, crushers, bending ma- 
chines and other heavy-duty equipment are serving industry 
better because of KAYDON Bearings. 

* * * 

Capacity now available for all types and sizes of KAYDON Bearings 
.. standard or special. A confidential discussion of your problems 


may point the way to opportunities through use of KAYDON Bearings. 






Mine workers pass a hat t 
KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 


U.M.W. and John L. Lewis p: 
Spherical Roller © Taper Roller 


Ball Radial a Ball Thrust 
Roller Radial @ Roller Thrust asked for a rank-and-file fund § 
pay contempt fines levied 
THE ENGINEERING CORP.| U.M.W. ($700,000) and its pr 


MUSKEGON ¢ MICHIGAN John L. Lewis ($10,000). 
AM ly pes of Balland Roller Bearings 4" bore lo 120" culside diameler U. S. District Judge T. Alan 
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Every pin a Texaco Wholesale Supply 
Point—more than 2500 in all—each an im- 
mediate and convenient source of supply 
for quality lubricants. and fuels. 








DRE THAN 2500 PINS... cach representing a Texaco 
pply Point—to serve ALL your plants, WHEREVER LOCATED! 


TEXACO OFFERS YOU through its nation-wide network of Wholesale 
Supply Points: 

GREATER ECONOMY through centralized purchasing control and One 
Sales Agreement. 


; INCREASED OUTPUT and reduced costs—through uniform quality prod- 
ucts and the cooperation and services of skilled 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 


FOR QUICK ACTION all the nearest of Texaco’s more than 2500 Whole- 
sale Supply Points or write The Texas Company, 
t 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











—in all ( 


paar? 


| The Texas Company 












No training or exe 
perience necessary. 
Just push down the 
keys and pull the 
handle. That's all 


there is to it. 


Smith-Corona 


a modern 


adding machine 


with a famous old name 


OU’LL be surprised how easy it 

is to add on a Smith-Corona. 
You will get your totals quickly and 
accurately, too. 


When you press the keys they stay 
down until you pull the handle, thus 
you are able to see each item before 
it is entered and if a correction is 
necessary you can clear a single digit 
or the entire keyboard. Ciphers are 
entered automatically, saving you 
time and effort. 


At a touch of the total key and a 
single pull of the handle your total 
appears in large, easy to read type, 
fully punctuated and followed by a 
total signal. In one motion the new 
tape ejector moves the tape to the 
tear-off position and, on the next pull 
of the handle, a clear signal will 
appear on the tape. 


With the Smith-Corona there is no 
mental effort, no doubt about accu- 
racy, no experience required. And 25 
years of hard usage have proved 


Smith-Corona adding machines to be 
practically trouble free. 


The handy desk size machine takes 
up little room, is easily carried. Ideal 
for offices, retail stores, service sta- 
tions, professional offices, farms, 
homes, hospitals, schools, clubs and 
restaurants. 

At all Smith-Corona branches and 
at leading typewriter and office sup- 
ply stores everywhere. Priced at only 


$93.50 plus tax. 





All these features: 


One hand operation 

Individual column and entire keyboard 
clearing keys 

Repeat key 

New single-motion paper ejector 

Self-aligning tape 

Writing table under tape 

Decimal point and comma punctuation 

Clear signal automatically printed on 
first stroke 

Sub-total, non-add and total signals 

Capacity . . . keyboard to 99,999.99 
2 « « total to 999,999.99 











Companion to Smith-Corona office and portable typewriters 
Made by 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Syracuse NY 
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borough originally fined U.\{, 
500,000 and Lewis $10,000 { 
an antistrike injunction. Th § 
Court recently upheld the « 
but ruled that the union fine y, 
reduced to $700,000 if Lewis agy 
withdraw a contract terminat) \y 
which threatened a new coal <‘rik 
Mar. 31 (BW—Mar.15°47,p1 5 
Last week Lewis announce 
U.M.W. was complying fully wi 
court order to withdraw the co 
scrapping notice. 
The withdrawal moved any 
coal strike threat back to June 
to whatever earlier date the Ca! 
Administration sets for release to 
owners of the seized facilities. 


District 50 Local Los 
In Back-to-Work Fig 


Labor unions, in a period of fu 
ployment, are not generally wea 
seriously by strikes. Most locals 
manage to survive long ones as the 
thon stoppages ‘at Allis-Chalmers 
Case, and others bear witness. 

But occasionally, a walkout can 
local union, even when it belongs 
lusty and aggressive an organizat 
District 50—catchall of — the 
United Mine Workers. The fac 
pointed up by an obscure stri 
Besser Mfg. Co.’s Alpena (Mich.) 
an employer of about 350 men. 

e Background—District 50's [ 
Construction Workers struck this 
last July to enforce demands for 
wage demand and a closed shop. 

The shutdown came right whe 
housing industry was crying loude 
the machinery Besser” built—cor 
block fabrication equipment. The 
pinched the company badly. 

Alpena’s citizens and workers 
unaccustomed to such large-scale s 

By October a back-to-work move 
had sprung up. One night, nearly 
the strikers filed into a storage bu 
at the plant. They carried cots, blai 
stoves, and food. U.C.W. picket 
outnumbered, made no move to 
the strange procession. Spokesm« 
the revolters told the firm’s manage 
they were disgusted with the “exc: 
demands” of the union. They ac: 
the 15¢ raise the company had ot 
at the start of negotiations, and 
back to work. Fifty others soon | 
them. Later in November, U.C.\\ 
celed the strike without fanfare. 
e Independent’s Victory—Mean 
the Alpena Independent Workers 
was chartered, and petitioned fi 
ognition and bargaining r rights. 
month, in a lop-sided bargaining 
tion, the newly organized indepe 
received 218 votes to U.C.W. 
Only 20 workers voted for no uniog 
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SERVICE 


Ol 


As details of this country’s bold new foreign policy unfold, executives 
are getting a glimpse of the important role U. S. business must play if the 
program is to be successful. 

They are also getting some idea of the complications involved in operat- 
ing effectively in this new world arena unless they secure from Washington 
some time soon: 

(1) Aclear picture of the over-all program; 

(2) A definition of where government economic responsibility ends and 
private business takes over. 











The diplomatic showdown with Moscow already extends over a rapidly 
broadening front. | 








Germany is still the crux of the problem. 
Austria spearheads the issue of the entire Danube basin—including 
Hungary, Romania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 
Greece and Turkey bring the Mediterranean into the picture. 
+ 
Iran is quiet, following the postwar conflict over Azerbaijan, but an 


economic mission from the U. S. is already in Teheran and financial and 
technical aid will soon be requested by the Iranians (and undoubtedly granted 
by the U. S.). 





& 

This week Korea. was officially added to the roster of countries needing 
early support to cope with local Communist aggression. 

China’s claim for fresh U. S. aid under the new program is being deliber- 
ately stalled because the Chinese Communists are apparently on the defen- 
sive just now and problems elsewhere are more pressing. 

9 

It is clear from the allocations of the initial $400-million loans to Greece 
and Turkey that it will be virtually impossible to separate military and eco- 
nomic relief in any of these countries. 

First claims go for equipment to man effective police forces. 

Once national security is established, rehabilitation loans are expected 
to restore economic order—put each country on its feet again. 

e 

This second category should pull private business into the picture. 

First demand (after relief food) will be for transportation equipment— 
locomotives, freight cars, trucks, ships (mostly small vessels for local services). 

Total U. S. exports in 1947 should set a record—may top $12 billion. 


e 
Next great demand on private business will be for engineers, financial 
experts, agronomists, supervisors. 
In his preliminary report, Paul Porter, head of the U. S. survey mission 


to Greece, suggests the pattern when he indicates that everything in that 
country—from government to the smallest industry—needs overhauling. 
And if Porter’s recommendations are accepted, nothing will be done 
without first having the project surveyed by capable U. S. engineers, and then 
administered by U. S. experts until honest and efficient operation is assured. 
, 
Moscow is already aware of the propaganda value to the U. S. of any 
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widespread sponsorship of economic development in other nations. It has 
taken the first step to counter this in the Balkans. 

In a shrewd move to impress the Bulgarians—whose living conditions 
are even more primitive than those of the Greeks—Moscow is initiating two 
modernization moves through Sofia: 

(1) Half a dozen Russian-led geological surveys have been started to 
determine what raw materials may be available for economic exploitation; 

(2) A miniature TVA development has been started along one of the 
largest rivers in the country, primarily to provide the power for the mechani- 
zation of agriculture and for the creation of small industries. 

= 

What U. S. business needs if it is to have confidence in the economic 
aspect of the government’s program is representation in Washington’s top 
planning agencies by top-flight, thoroughly practical business leaders (as 
during the peak of the war effort). 

According to John Abbink, chairman of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, that organization has asked Washington for: 

(1) An immediate conference between government and representative 
business leaders to survey the responsibilities of our new foreign policy; 

(2) A statement by Washington, as each new grant is made, on what 
fields of business activity will be reserved for government development and 
what turned over to private enterprise; 

(3) Specific assurance that local governments will not be allowed to 
discriminate against private enterprise once the emergency has passed. 

@ 











You can expect demands from other groups for a thorough survey of 
State Dept. personnel if Washington intends to administer its vast new re- 
sponsibilities through that department. 











In ten years, State Dept. employees have increased from 900 to 7,000. 

What's needed now, if the department is to be responsible for economic 
planning on the vast scale implied in the new Truman program, is a whole 
new division composed of engineers and administrators. 

e 

Despite the boldness of recent U. S. moves along the periphery of the 
Soviet Union and the vigor with which Secretary of State Marshall is pushing 
this new foreign policy, you can discount all talk of war with Russia now. 





Behind the Washington program is the full realization that the 
U.S. S. R. is far too weak to fight now. 


Actually, the U. S. has been slow in realizing that Moscow has bluffed 
and bucked the United Nations for more than a year, and knows that it can 
push its expansion only because there are weak and disorganized govern- 
ments along its borders. 

* 

Signs multiply that Britain will be forced to ask for further financial aid 

from the U. S. . 


Instead of revitalizing its coal industry rapidly enough to help with the 
export program, London now is discussing the possibility of buying coal in 
the U. S. to cover part of next winter’s requirements. 

Then, because British airplane plants cannot produce planes fast enough 
to meet local transport requirements, Britain probably will buy at least the 
airframes in the U. S. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 29, 1947, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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rmosa: Lost Opportunity? 


Island off the China coast, prosperous under 51 years of 
nese control, has been ruthlessly exploited by the Chinese 
war's end. Little chance for American trade seen now. 


NKING—The Chinese adminis- 
's incompetence and flagrant ex- 
tion of ‘Taiwan (Formosa) is being 
if in blood. 
a result, this economically rich 
may become a key issue in the 
se treaty discussions. ‘Taiwan was 
ed to China at the Cairo confer- 
iter 51 years under Japan; its fu- 
pts finally on the treaty. 
Status Asked—The ‘Taiwanese are 
ng now to press for United Na- 
ule, or protectorate status under 
nited States. 
ms is a complete reversal of the joy- 
ttitude of October, 1945, when 
Chen Yi and the Chinese Army 
reeted as liberators. ‘Today ‘Taiwan 
prefer any rule to the economic 
olitical maladministration of the 
§ months. 
prder—In recent riots against prof- 
g by government monopolies, 
nese killed or wounded 400 ofh- 
ind their families. Most of these 
istrators were mainlanders. 
orders continued until Mar. 8 
Gen. Chen Yi, bolstered by arrival 
division of troops from China, 
d ruthless suppression of dissi- 
. Teachers, students, and com- 
1 leaders were arrested; some of 
shot. When the suppression order 
escinded on Mar. 12, some 1,200 
bnese had been shot dead in the 
s or killed in mass executions. 
ww Nanking is “considering’’ re- 
| of Gen. Chen. 
loitation—At the root of Taiwan’s 
aneous, and apparently ill-organ- 
evolt, is the unconscionable loot- 
f the island since its liberation. 
eas trade statistics for 1946 reveal 
exports totaled 725,000 tons while 
tts were less than 200,000 tons. 
t 75% of the imports were 
RA supplies. 
is picture is in sharp contrast to 
of prewar. While Japan also ex- 
d the island daring its occupation, 
anced economy was fostered. Ex- 
(1935-39) averaged $123 million 
it 90% to Japan) while imports 
ged $98 million. (Invisible imports, 
ling salaries of Japanese techni- 
and managers, are not included.) 
tistics—In a typical trade year 
) Taiwan exported sugar (1,010,- 
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000 metric tons), rice (758,000 tons), 
coal (401,000 tons), oranges and 
bananas (180,000 tons), tea (12,000 
tons), alcohol (9,322,000 gal.), metallic 
ores ($5,200,000), canned pineapple 
($2,650,000), and straw hats ($940,000). 

Imports included chemical fertilizers 
(406,000 tons), textiles ($6,744,000), 
iron and steel ($4,900,000), machinery 
($3,000,000), and nearly $10,000,000 of 
other manufactures, including chem- 
icals, cigarettes, and transport equip- 
ment. 

As Japan’s plans for “Greater East 


Asia” evolved, Taiwan’s industry was 
given impetus. Production of chemicals, 
petroleum, aluminum, and cement was 
promoted. ‘Taiwan produced semimanu- 
factures that were shipped to Japan 
for finishing. 

By 1940, Taiwan was producing $7,- 

800,000 of metal products, $6,000,000 
of machinery, and $15,500,000 of chem- 
icals. Manufacturing output totaled 
$142.700,000. 
e Little Rehabilitation—Bomb damage 
during the war was not serious, but no 
funds were made available to permit re- 
pairs after liberation. ‘Taiwan engineers 
and the Chinese Commissioner of Rail- 
roads have kept the coastal rail line 
operating. National Resources Commis- 
sion (Chinese) experts have succeeded 
in restarting chemical and cement plants 
and boosting electric power output. But 
all this has been done with haywire and 
ingenuity. 

China has done nothing for the 
island—except take out salable products. 
Taiwan does not even have credits on 
the mainland to show for these exports. 
Exchange is desperately needed to buy 





LADIES’ AID 


In Australia, it’s not always easy 
for the women to get to town to 
the hairdresser, especially in the 
back country. Mr. and Mrs. Glee- 
son (above) have capitalized on the 
difhculty with a neat beauty parlor 
on wheels. In the snug 7 ft. by 20 
ft. motor caravan, they tour the 
outlying regions north of Sydney, 
giving permanent waves, the latest 
haircut and set to wives and daugh- 
ters of the countryside. Completely 
equipped for work, the caravan is 
the Gleeson home, too. 
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Britain’s oil industry has taken an- 
other long step tow ard self- sufficiency 
in the petroleum field. Chief purpose 
of this drive is to conserve dollar and 
other foreign exchange (BW —Apr.1 
'44,p110). 

Only a few months ago, Anglo- 
American Oil Co. revealed plans for a 
$40-million refinery at Fawley, near 
Southampton (BW —Jan.4’47,p66). 

Now the Shell Petroleum Co. Ltd. 
will put $10 million into new chem- 
ical manufacturing facilities in 
Cheshire. Shell’s project will help 
Britain’s. hard-pressed,  coal-short 
economy in two ways: 

e It will provide chemical solvents 
from oil. purchased in sterling areas 
(chiefly the Dutch West Indies). 
‘This will fill a gap in dwindling sup- 
plies of byproducts from coal and 
molasses, and permit reduced imports 
of these- products from the U.S. 
This may save $4 million a year. 

e Surplus production will be avail- 
able for export, thus helping with 
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Shell to Expand Its British Chemical Facilities 


Britain’s over-all balance of payments. 

Shell’s expansion plans involve: 

e A new plant at Cheshire to make 
chemical solvents and other petro- 
leum byproducts, to be in operation 
by 1948; 

e Doubling its output of liquid de- 
tergents and wetting agents, now be- 
ing turned out at Stanlow (picture), 
a Shell refinery on the Manchester 
ship canal; 

e Adding to the capacity of the Shell 
Haven (Essex) plant where Shell. is 
now making insecticides, fungicides, 
and other agricultural products. 

So far, the Anglo-American Oil 
Co. project is aimed primarily at 
cutting imports of refined petroleum 
products and not at extending chem- 
icals manufacture. However, future 
plans may include chemicals produc- 
tion. 

Another recent undertaking in the 
field, with similar aims, is Petro- 
carbon Ltd.’s venture into produc- 
tion of aromatic and olefinic gases. 








machinery and materials to maintain 
the industrial -agricultural economy. 
e Dependence on UNRR. A—Instcad, 
‘laiwan received in 1946 some 40,000 
tons of chemical-fertilizer, 26,000 tons 
of soybean cake fertilizer, 18,000 tons 
of petroleum products, 14,000 tons of 
industrial materials, 18,500 tons of 
cereals, 10,000 tons of beans, 8,000 
tons of textiles, 4,000 tons of medicines, 
and $0,000 tons of miscellaneous cargo. 
Most of this came from UNRRA. 

On the other side of the ledger, ex- 
ports totaled $175,000,000. 
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It’s small wonder that the Taiwanese 

look on the mainlanders who came to 
tule them as carpetbaggers. 
e Highly Literate—Adding fuel to the 
fire, Chinese administrators domineer 
over the Taiwanese, It’s true the natives 
don’t speak Mandarin. But their literacy 
trate is exceptionally high: almost no 
illiteracy among the populace under 40 
years of age. Ard Taiwan has more 
technical knowledge and _ experience 
than any other section of China outside 
of- Manchuria. 

The Nanking government has taken 





control of 90% of agricultu 
dustry as “Japanese-owned” 
of war. On paper, Nanking | 
sell stock in seized companic 
citizens. Few Taiwanese are |ik 

be able to buy, however. ‘T}\ ( 
that mainlanders, with close + 
Nanking government, will 

crack at what goes on the auct 

e Trade Prospects—F oresight 

can observers, comparing th 
stability of Taiwan with Chi 

ically corrupt and inflati 
economy, once viewed the i: 

major United States market. | 

the only stable market in the }'ar 
But hope of doing business he: 
gone glimmering. 

Practically all external trade is 
to go through Shanghai—des 
high costs of cargo-handling 
shortage of coastal shipping. 
ernment’s ‘Taiwan ‘Trading B 
monopolizes trade. Even funds f 
ten enterprises run by the Nation 
sources Commission must pass th 
the provincial treasuries and have, 
fore, been diverted to other uscs. 
e U.S. Responsibility—It’s a moot 
tion whether Nanking can ever rec: 
Taiwan’s loyalty. Although keepi 
self informed about ‘Taiwan affair 
U.S. State Dept. has made no 
sentations to Nanking over flagran 
use of power in ‘Taiwan. But Wag 
ton cannot indefinitely ignore th¢ 
that it assumed at least partial r 
sibility for ‘Taiwan’s future wh 
agreed, at Cairo, to reversion of ti 
China. 

At no time in the present di 
ances have Communists played 
part. In fact, government offici: 
Nanking and Taipei have repeated] 
there is no Communist activit 
volved. 

Most Taiwanese want a measu 
autonomy in the shadow of a big p 
They hoped China would give 
this. Instead China has milked 
island for profit. Unlike Japan, Na 
has not yet discovered that trade 
be mutually beneficial. Further n 
ministration may cost China it 
uable economic ties with ‘Taiwan. 


STUDEBAKERS FOR INDIA 


NEW DELHI-—Final details 0 
long-bruited Studebaker Corp. : 
ment (BW-—Jan.20’45,p112) with 
controlled Hindustan Motors Ltd. 
been settled. Under them, the I: 
firm will have exclusive assembly. 
ufacture, and distribution rig : 
Studebaker cars and trucks in wae 
Burma, Nepal, and Ceylon. E 

Hindustan—which already asse1 ESSUR 
an Indian version of the British \ %, 
under the name of the “Hindusta 
—at first will just assemble Stude! 
components at a new factory being 
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he TEN COMMANDMENTS 


} And a Code for the Exchange 
| — of Goods and Services... 


an In previous messages we have urged the necessity for improving 
Th the functioning of our system of Private Enterprise by “writing 
B out” a Code for the Fair Exchange of Gocds and Services. 


Question has been raised—‘‘How can this job best be done?” 


th Certainly not by any one person or even one group, since the 
wy Code must be acceptable to, and finally used by all those of 
good-will among the 140 million citizens of our Republic. 


ec This is a job for the ablest representatives of all national asso- 
wo ciations of labor, farming, banking, marketing, manufacturing. 


If these National Associations will send men wisest in the 
ways of Exchange of Goods and Services to counsel together 
until they come forth with a Code that will help all of us to 
understand how we must act if full, steady, profitable employ- 
ment is to be maintained, then the first step will have been taken 
in bringing order out of the present economic chaos. 


Will this program work? We believe it will. Attention is called 
to documented evidence in the book, “The Hays Office,” by Mr. 
Raymond Moley, that the setting down of “Do’s and Don'ts” of 
movie morals supplied the working basis on which the motion 
picture industry brought order out of chaos. 















And, as a classic example, we respectfully refer to the Ten 
Commandments — which, although often broken, nevertheless 
have served for many centuries as the greatest force for good in 
the Western World. 


Let’s insist that a start be made now in stating the Economic 
Laws of Living—A Code. 

Team action is needed if a Code is to be developed and used. 

We grant the use of all or any part of this advertisement without 

permission or acknowledgment. 













Third of a series — Watch for next advertisement — 


“How Shall We Achieve Economic Order — 
By Emotionalism ? — By Fact Facing? 


<2) Homestead Valve Manutacturing CO. 


*tWhere the Customer Is the Boss’? 
CORAOPOLIS Py PENNSYLVANIA 


PRODUCTS: Hypressure Jenny Steam Cleaners for Automotive, 
Industrial and Agricultural Uses; Hypressure Jenny Compounds; 
Lever-Sealed and Cam-Sealed Quarter-Turn Plug Valves; Home- 
stead-Reiser Valves; and Protected Seat Hydraulic Operating Valves. 
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utth PAPER 


Central is the producer of ‘‘specific 

rit talatei papers engineered and labc 

ratory controlled to meet manufactuier’s 
specifications. Central also develops and 
manufactures many other papers with 
special properties such as wet-strength 
flame resistance, moisture resistance and 
structural strength 


Today paper is being used in more places 
than ever before to improve design 
and lower cost. Refer your problems in 
the use of special purpose papers to 
the Central Paper Engineers. They are 
ready to help you alwoys 


CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY wwe 


N LEADING CITIES 





FORD CITY, PA 
SALEM, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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in a Calcutta suburb. Full manufacture 
is not likely for some time. 

Meanwhile, Tata Sons Ltd. has re- 
vealed that it will start work soon on a 
stamping and pressing mill near its 
huge steel plant in Bihar Province. The 
mill will turn out such automobile com- 
ponents as wheels, frames, bumpers, 
brake drums, and other “cold press” 
parts. General Motors of India-leads the 
list of American firms which have agreed 
to give technical assistance and manu- 
facturing rights. 

The new factory’s output -vill go to 
assembly plants, and to dealers in re- 
placement parts. The Tata Iron & Steel 
Co. will supply the steel. 


STEPS TOWARD FEDERATION 


For several years, five Central Amer- 
ican countries have been talking fed- 
eration. 

The project is now being advanced by 
concrete steps: 

(1) San Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Costa Rica have abolished visas for trav- 
elers between their countries. 

(2) A preliminary federation agree- 
ment was signed last September by Juan 
Jose Arevalo, president of Guatemala, 
and Casteda Castra, president of San 
Salvador. The agreement has been de- 
posited with the Secretary Generai of 
the United Nations. It is open to sig- 
nature by Costa Rica, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua. 

Significance of the plan lies in the 
potential bargaining power federation 
offers. Individually, the little countries 








GULF of MEXICO 
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are impotent. Collectively they would 
have, for instance, foreign trade running 
to better than $100 million. This places 
them economically in a category with 
Peru, Colombia, or Portugal. 

The development is reminiscent of 
Argentine efforts to form a five-nation 
customs union in South America. Also, 
plans are afoot to enlarge the Belgo- 
Luxembourg union to include The 
Netherlands. 

The Central American plan envisages 
continued national autonomy in national 
affairs, unified authority in foreign polit- 
ical and economic matters. A federal ex- 
ecutive would be elected by the five 
nations, one of the members to be desig- 
nated president, the rest to act as a 
council of ministers. A federal congress 
would be elected which in turn would 
select a supreme court for the federa- 
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Air Transport B 


Canada’s North Sta: s! 
for April service. Built und 
contract with a U. S. firm, 
an adaptation of Douglas D 


lar 


houg 

OTTAWA-}First big CanaciandS cys 
transport plane, the North Star, ir 
into service Apr. 1 on ‘Trans-C 
Airlines’ Atlantic route. 

Last week in the House of Com 
Reconstruction Minister C. ). 
told the whole story of the Nort! 
‘Terms of the contract under whic 
producing plant has been turned o 
a U.S. firm, Electric Boat Co., 
also revealed. 

e Adaptation—Howe boasted t! 
North Star, a 48-passenger trar 
will be the world’s second big p: 
airplane to go into operation. Th 
was the Lockheed “Constellation. 
North Star is an adaptation o 
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Douglas DC-4, powered with > a 
Royce liquid-cooled engines. It is a 
at the Canadian governmentq™ “ 
Canadair plant at Montreal. See 


The plant was built in 1942 that | 
Canadian and U.S. orders for § f ¢ 
(Catalina) and P.B.T. (Canso) an gg 
ians. When those orders ran out 
put to designing and producing a 
range aircraft for Canadian tre 
ments. So far it has produced 
North Stars on an order of 2 
T.C.A., and 20 more are on ord 
delivery to the Royal Canadiaq 
Force. 

e Stock Transaction—While own 
the government, the plant was op 
by a management company, Ca 
Ltd. Most of the stock has now 
acquired by Electric Boat. This firgl 
agreed to provide Canadair with $ ee “ 
000 working capital. The operating oa if 
pany bought all assets of the projet” |” 
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clusive of plant, tools, and autor ) hg 
equipment. _ 7 
Canadair Ltd.’s contract with th aly 
ernment gives the company the ase “te | 
of renting the plant and equipme area 
$200,000 a year or purchasing it 4 004 7 
time within a 15-yr. term at $4,000 lev 
in the first year and scaling do A be . 
$2,511,961 in the 15th year. Th t y = 
emment assigns to the compa _ 
license agreement with Douglag@"” “%" 
craft. a 
e Money Saver—Canadair agre pe 
sell to the government and T.( aN 
RCAF-type North Stars at S¢ be q b 
each and 20 of civilian design at be ma 
000. Howe said this cost was “\ hould. 
low the cost of purchasing and igp'O" 
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)» Canada planes of competitive 


| cost of plant and facilities was 
.777. Output, up to the trans- 
September, was $105,080,000. 
ncluded $54,780,000 on U.S. 
nent war contracts and subcon- 
ind $10,480,000 on conversion of 
for foreign airlines. 


lar Balancing 


hough Dominion’s reserve 
. currency is getting low, 
nge control powers would 
nt monetary devaluation. 


AWA—The current unbalance 
dian exchange payments with 
ited States has given rise to 

gossip about devaluation of 
adian dollar. However, it can be 
Sth as much conviction as any 
nt can ever be made about ex- 
rates—that the dollar is to remain 


oficial view is that no mistake 
bde when the Canadian govern- 
bushed its currency up from 90¢ 
to parity last July. Observers who 
edict a drop, and base their pre- 
s on reduction in the size of 
a exchange reserves, overlook 
t that this reduction was in sight 
the dollar was parred. 

olling Exchange—About the time 
tity was established, the admin- 
mn forced through Parliament a 
foreign exchange control law. 
that time exchange control had 
rd under wartime emergency leg- 


present law is not limited in 
To get it approved, Governor 
n Towers of the Bank of Canada 
tell the reasons to a Senate com- 
. The reasons were briefly: With- 
ear the balance of trade would 
‘ily in favor of the United States; 
fore this unbalance was righted, 
ly half Canada’s reserve of U.S. 
y might disappear. 

now “disappearing, but the pow- 
the exchange control law are 
0 stop the disappearance. 

ilizing Policies—It was with some 
ty that Canada held the Canadian 
at 90¢ (U.S.) from 1939 to 1946. 
bolicy of exchange stability was 
d by resort to import restrictions, 
taxes on U.S. imports, embar- 


@n luxury imports, travel restric- 


and all these may again be em- 
, with probably another: floating 
in New York before a devalua- 
ould be permitted. The present 
however, is that import restric- 
should be almost the last resort. 
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Security Price Averages 


tone. As prices firmed, 
volume at times showed a 
expand. 

However, there was ni 
that the rally was anything 
fessional affair, Most of 
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THE INSTITUTE OF 
FOREIGN TRADE 


a highly specialized consulting agency of exe 
tensive experience and connections, is publish- 
ing @ series of peony to be supplied to 
key executives on oo 

"F TRADE 


IGN 
1S NOT FOR AMATEURS" 
is now ready for distribution. 

"WHAT MAKES THE RUSSIANS TICK?" 
will soon be available. Send for your copy 
today; edition limited. 

INSTITUTE OF FOREIGN uaees 
205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. 





This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ..... 145.6 145.4 149.2 173.1 
Railroad ....00. 43.5 442 47.0 64.3 
UO nececsas 76.7 76.8 80.1 90.9 
Bonds 
Industrial ..... 123.8 122.7 123.7 124.6 
SS Be 113.4 113.4 114.0 119.9 
APRON 8 in ia gS Rss. AZZ 3k. 2157 





Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Stocks Still Mark Time 


Last week saw more gains than losses 

chalked up in New York Stock Ex- 
change proceedings. As a result, Wall 
Street’s bullish contingent, for the first 
time in six weeks, could boast that the 
various Dow-Jones stock price indexes 
had managed to close a week at higher 
levels than revealed at its opening. 
e Little to Cheer About—However, 
on only two days did activity rise above 
a 700,000-share level. Total Big Board 
trading volume for the week came to but 
3,738,860 shares. And, despite the 
slight price uptrend, 176 new 1947 
lows were registered, compared with 
only 40 new highs. 

The market’s performance early this 
week wasn’t any more encouraging. 
Some 25% of last week’s gain in the 
D-J industrial average, and 70% of the 
rise in the rail index, were erased on 
Monday and Tuesday. Those days also 
saw 84 new 1947 lows registered. 

e Firmer at Midweek—Wednesday did 
disclose a definitely better price under- 


awaiting <laq 


of the uncertainties over {iit 


ness prospects, 


the foreign s 


and the domestic labor pictur 
e Big New Issue—Much more 
than_ the stock market this y 


Wall Street’s new-issues 


nial 


Tuesday, American Telephone 
graph Co. sold a $200-million 


new 35-year debentures 


(B\\ 


’47,p93) at competitive bidding 
member investment banking sy 
headed jointly by Halsey, Stuar 


and First Boston Corp., 


un¢ 


group led by Morgan, Stanley 
The winning group offered | 


of par for bonds carrying a 2} 


3 


est rate. This represents a net 
cost to A.T.&T. of about 2.73 
losing syndicate bid 102.476 


2%% bonds, a net cost of 2.76 

Reoffering of the bonds prov 
Sold publicly at 100. 
par to yield 2.717%, they were 
up avidly. Half of the issue, th 
writers report, was absorbed by 
banks, trust funds, small institut 


success. 


vestors, and the like. Large blog 


also sold to life insurance compa 
cluding three of the Big Five. 
e Higher Commissions?—Last \ 
Assn. of Stock Exchange Firm 














SHIPPERS ... Stencil Mork Your Shipments 
Machines cut 44"",%4"", 1". For Free Handbook, sam- 
ple stencils, prices, pin this to business letterhead 
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_pATHE BEAR MARKET IN BONDS 


































ommission rates be increased in 
sar future (by as much as 25%, 
ing to reports). ‘The aim: to com- 
member houses for current 
operating costs. 
all brokers, however, agree that 
hould be boosted. Heading the 
ters is the nation’s biggest broker- 
puse, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
: Beane. The Securities & Ex- 
: Commission is also understood 
against the hiking of commission 













ndbond-Price Pattern 


fing periods of declining stock 

like the one that started last 

few corporate-bond quotations 

immune to the effects of all the 
hness in the air. 

fact, it’s normal for bonds gen- 

to start showing signs of price 

hess first-~some months ‘before the 

market -begins to top-off and falter 

| in the closing stages of a boom 


u. 
Uniformity—Of course, not all is- 
show the same price vulnerability 
4@ bond market participants start to 
in their horns and adjust port- 
to protect themselves from the 
re in the business trend they see 
tead, there are always some groups 
kan be depended upon to act bet- 
an others. And some are predes- 
to perform in worse-than-average 
‘fn. Never was this better illus- 
i than during the short, but sharp, 
depression” of 1937-38. 
rade Issues Firm—In that 
, strongly secured issues. of un- 
“ted investment stature acted as 
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>3q@med to the Big Board’s governors well marketwise as ‘Treasury bonds. 


That was true, also, of many corporate 
obligations not quite entitled to top- 
flight ranking. Most issues in those two 
groups, in fact, registered their “bear 
market lows” and started to rally before 
1937 was half over—even though the 
stock market didn’t experience its great- 
est losses until after August, 1937. 

It was a different story, however, 
where the medium- and _ lower-grade 
bonds were concerned. ‘They revealed a 
declining trend over a much longer 
period. Their subsequent rallies from 
the depression lows left much to be 
desired. And it was very noticeable that 
their price performance conformed 
more and more to the general stock 
market pattern as their investment qual- 
ity lessened. 

e The Same Pattern—Thus far during 
the 1946-4? bear market, a similar pat- 
tern has been displayed. 

Most bonds, for example, started to 
move slowly to lower levels before stocks 
decided to call it a day. Only in the 
medium- and lower-grade bonds (chart) 
has the downtrend in recent months 
assumed sizable proportions. Issues of 
investment quality have only eased a 
little. And much of their weakness has 
probably been due to the slight harden- 
ing that has taken place recently in 
money rates. 

The worst 1946-47 showing has been 
made by the poorer-grade rails—both the 
low-quality interest-paying bonds and 
the defaulted issues. At one time re- 
cently, Standard & Poor’s defaulted rail 
index had slumped to 33% below its 
1946 peak; this week it was down by 
25%. And many issues of solvent sys- 
tems are currently selling as much as 
$100 to $300 per $1,000 bond below 
their highs of last year. 








Your printer says: 


jf ballon heute 


always use 


the best paper” 


Printers judge paper by the 
way it performs on today’s 
high-speed presses and by the 
appearance of the finished job. 
That’s why pre-tested Nekoosa 
Bond—smooth, crisp and so 
white—is a favorite of printers 
everywhere—just as it is a 
favorite of businessmen who 
enjoy using sparkling letter- 
heads and attractive business 
forms. 
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LET'S MAKE IT A PROFESSIONAL RED HUNT 


In moving vigorously to clean the Communists and 
comparable subversive elements out of the executive 
branch of the federal government, President Truman has 
imparted an essential element of consistency to his 
Greco-Turkish program. It would obviously be foolishly 
inconsistent to pour hundreds of millions of dollars into 
resisting Communism on such a slippery front as that 
afforded by Greece and Turkey, while giving the lads 
who salaam to Stalin relatively free run on the home 
front. 

However, it is one thing to proclaim the purpose to rid 
the government of the services of Communists and others 
committed to the violent wrecking of our country. It is 
quite another and, as our history painfully attests, a 
vastly more difficult thing to fulfill such a purpose both 
effectively and with a decent regard to the basic principles 
of civil liberty and fairness to which we are dedicated. 


¢ In his executive order directing a clean-up of Com- 
munists and other disloyal elements in the government, 
President Truman seems to have recognized this problem. 
Most of the standards prescribed for use in tagging Com- 
munists and other wreckers lend themselves to relatively 
clear factual application, instead of application according 
to hunch and hate. This is true, for example, of participa- 
tion in sabotage and espionage, treason and sedition, 
and advocacy of revolution by force or violence to alter 
the constitutional form of government of the United 
States. 

Among the standards prescribed by the President, 
however, are those which move into the realm of rather 
vague generality. This is true, for example, of the pro- 
vision that makes “acting so as to serve the interests of 
another government in preference to the interests of the 
United States” evidence of disloyalty. That standard 
could be applied so as to make advocacy of lower import 
duties ground for lopping off an official head. 


e It is perhaps not too much to hope that, in the hands 
of the relatively sophisticated federal agents who will 
carry it out, the President’s house-cleaning program can 
be kept free of the abuse that could arise from the vague- 
ness of some of the standards prescribed to govern it. 
Indeed, we may find that, in some sections of the army 
of about 2,200,000 executive employees covered by the 
President’s order, the problem will be that of getting 
any action at all rather than that of getting action sup- 
ported by clear-cut evidence. 

But President Truman’s program will have an impact 
far more extensive than one merely upon the federal 
government. In the setting in which it is launched, this 
move also will give encouragement and leadership to a 
drive of national scope to clear Communists and other 
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enemies of the United States out of key )o5j 

There are potentialities of much national ga 1 jj 
intensification of such a drive. It is no secret, for cxa 
that some leaders of some labor unions which h@® 
crucial role in national defense pay much morc ho 
to Moscow than they do to Washington. Until 
leadership of that kind is cleaned out, the country wi 
be secure, let alone comfortable. 


@ In such a crusade as that which President Truma 
ordered, however, there is the omnipresent dang 


having the classification of Communist broadeng@e 


include thoroughly loyal and patriotic citizens wh 
merely uncomfortably contentious. In fact, one imp 
reason why authentic Communists have been able 
as far as they have in honeycombing our social 
economic structure is that, in previous waves of ¢ 
ment about Reds and Communists, the terms have 
so corrupted. For example, merely militant labor le 
have carelessly been called Reds or Bolsheviks or 
munists. The result has been that, among some of 
followers, these have become terms of praise. 

Under the best of circumstances it may be diffic 
distinguish between a loyal minion of Russian ¢ 
munism and a hard-hitting, home-grown radical. 
needless to say, the Communists for whom Moscq 
Mecca do everything possible to make the process 
difficult. Nevertheless, there are some relatively re 
tests which we shall hope to array in this space b 
long. 


© One of these, which is at least suggestive, is to be f 
in the war records of certain labor leaders. Whilt 
U.S.S.R. had a nonaggression pact with Germany 
screamed “British imperialism,” and stirred up all 

of strikes to hamper the war against Hitler. Whe 
US.S.R. entered the war on the allied side, they pro 

reversed course and turned in perfect no-strike req 

We would like to see people with the kind of 1 
suggested by such a performance cleaned not only 
Washington but out of other positions of powe 
influence. In this connection we are not impressed 
argument that such a course would merely drive 
underground. It’s no better than the argument thi 
should stop trying to catch robbers because it makes 
more secretive. 

But we want to be sure that such a suggestion a3 
cited is substantiated by a full record of real evid 
and that innocent but perhaps ornery bystanders ar 
mangled in the process. The job at hand is not 0 
amateurs, no matter how well intentioned. Let’s no 
a “Red hunt” of the 1920 model. Nothing would 
the destructive purposes of the real Reds more effect 
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